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In public life severe, 
To virtue still inexorably firm; 
But when, beneath his low illustrious roof, 
Sweet peace and happy wisdom smooth’d his brow, 
Nor friendship softer was, nor love more kind. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
WILLIAM PENN. 


Perhaps the young reader can find no stronger 
example of fortitude and practical wisdom in the 
annals of history, than the life of the excellent 
person whose name stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. There may have been characters more 
brilliant; Alexander, and Ceesar,and Napoleon, 
are more memorable for the splendid mischiefs 
they occasioned, but the fame of William Penn 
stands on a more solid basis than theirs. He is 
famous among the sons of men for his blameless 
life, his sterling piety, and the good he wrought 
for his fellow creatures. Admiral Sir William 
Penn, the celebrated father of a more celebrated 
son, was actively employed in the British Navy, 
under the Parliament and Charles the Second. 
He was early inclined to maritime affairs, in 
which he so distinguished himself that he was a 
captain at twenty-one years of age, rear-admiral 
of Ireland at twenty-three, vice-admiral at twen- 
ty-five, and vice-admiral of England at thirty- 
one. Other great trusts he held, and was em- 
ployed by both contending parties,the Parliament 
first, and the King after his restoration; yet he 
took no part in the domestic troubles, having 
always in view the good of the nation, rather than 
the interest of a party. He married the daugh- 
ter of a merchant at Rotterdam, and William 
Penn was the issue of the marriage. He died in 
1691, of complaints broug!:t on by incessant ap- 
plication to his public duties. 

The memorable William, son of Sir William, 
was born in London, in 1644. His early promise 
was such, that his father resolved to give hima 
liberal education, and he became a member of 
Christ’s Church College, in Oxford, at fourteen. 

_About this time he ‘became imbued with the 
vital spirit of religion, in which he received in- 
struction from a Quaker preacher, and conse- 
quently joined that sect with heart and soul. He 
withdrew from the eommunivun of worship esta- 
blished by law in Oxford, held private reli- 





gious meetings with those of his own belief. This 
gave offence to the heads of the college, and he 
was persecuted for non-conformity. As he re- 
fused to submit, he was expelled from Oxford, 
and returned home, where he constantly showed 
a preference for the company of sober and reli- 
gious persons. His father, who was more aman 
of the world, tried every effort to induce him to 
abandon his fellowship with the luakers, think- 
ing it would be a great obstacle to his prefer- 
ment. But persuasion, and even stripes, had no 
effect to make the young man forsake his prin- 
ciples, and he remained a shining example of 
moral and religious purity in a corrupt and licen- 
tious age. At last,his father became so incens- 
ed at his firmness, that he turned him out of his 
house. This is, perhaps, the only eminent in- 
stance of a son punished by a father for perse- 
verance in well doing. 

The young William bore his misfortunes with 
meekness and patience, so that in a short time 
his father’s affections were restored, and he was 
shortly after sent to make the tour of France. 
He returned so good a scholar, and with man- 
ners so polished, that his father considered the 
object of his travel answered, and received him 
with great satisfaction. Indeed he had become 
a complete and accomplished gentleman, 

At the age of twenty he was strongly tempted 
to give himself up to the pleasures of fashionable 
life; but the care of Almighty Providence 
strengthened his early impressions, and prevent- 
ed his virtues and talents from being: lost to the 
world. Two years after, his father sent him to 
Ireland to take care of an estate he had in that 
country, and there he entered into full commu- 
nion with the Friends. This was partly caused 
by his being imprisoned, together with several 
others, for attending a religious meeting. He 
was soon discharged at the intercession of the 
Earl of Orrery, and immediately assumed the 
dress and manners of a Quaker,which subjected 
him to infinite ridicule and contempt. 

Hearing of what he had done, his father sent 
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for bim bome,and did his utmost to persuade 
him to abandon the profession he had assumed, 
and it cost his affectionate heart a hard struggle 
ty withstand the entreaties which his father ad- 
dressed to him, hoping to persuade him to study 
for worldly advancement. However, he did re- 
sist, and that to a degree which his friends 
could not altogether approve. mars 

One thing ov which Sir William insisted was, 
‘hat his son should take off his hat before the 
king, the duke of York, and himself. Undoubt- 
edly, it would have done him no harm to comply, 
but he thought such a piece of civility wrong, 
and desired time to consider. Thinking he meant 
to consult with his Quaker friends, his father 
forbade him to see them, and shut him up in his 
chamber, where he told him he should be ready 
‘to give bis answer. After some ume given to 
reloction, he told Sir William that his con- 
science would not suffer him to comply with his 
desire. This so enraged the father, that he again 
turned him out of doors. This conduct might be 
wrong, but it cannot be doubted that the young 
man acted conscientiously, and did what he 
thought his duty. 


After this, his father became convinced that | 


his conduct arose from a regard to principle, and 
not from perverseness or obstinacy, and there- 
fore suffered him to return home. And whenever 
he was imprisoned for attending Quaker meet- 
ing, as he frequently was, Sir William contrived 
to get him released. 

n the twenty-fourth year of his age, William 
Penn felt himself called by heaven, to preach to 
others, those principles in which he himself trust- 
ed, and that self-denial and moral purity which 
he practised. He therefore began to hold forth in 
public meetings. He also wrote and published 
several works, one of which so much offended 
the dignitaries of the established church, that 
they procured an order to imprison him in the 
Tower of London, where none of his friends were 
permitted to visit him; and he was told that he 
should either make a public acknowledgment of 
his errors, or die in prison. But his enemies 
could not prevail with him, and in something less 
than a year he was released. 

In the same year he went again to Ireland, 
where he visited certain Quakers, who were in 
prison on account of their religion, and endea- 
vored to procure their liberation. He also wrote 
and published several treatises, preached in pub- 
lic, and yet found time to manage his father’s 
estate. 

In a short time he returned to England, where 
he soon found opportunity to distinguish him- 
self by his firmness and talents. 

In 1690, a law was passed forbidding the assem- 
blage of persons not belonging to the church of 
England, for purposes of religious worship. It 
was rigidly enforced against the Quakers. They 
were kept out of their meeting house in London, 
by main force, and therefore held a conventicle 
in the open strect. William Penn preached to 
them on that occasion, for which he was taken 
into custody, and soon after tried, at the court of 
Old Bailey. Nothwithstanding the partiality 
and tyranny of his judges, he showed much man- 
ly and christain m animity, and made so ex- 
cellent a defence, that the jury acquitted him. 
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The trial was printed, and remains to this day 4 
monument of honor to William Penn, and of jn. 
famy to his violent and unjust judges. 

Not long after this his father died, perfectly 
reconciled to him, and left him his blessing and 
a large estate. He then engaged in controversy 
with certain Baptists, and wrote a book against 
popery. This he did because he had been ae- 
cused of favoring the Roman Catholic religion. 

Towards the end of the year 1670, William 
Penn was again taken into custody by a band 
of soldiers, tor preaching, and carried to the 
Tower. His behaviour at the examination be- 
fore the Lieutenant of the Tower was remarka- 
bly bold and spirited. That officer having told 
him tbat he had been as bad as other people, he 
made this reply: “I challenge all persons on 
earth, to say that they have seen me drunk, 
heard me swear, lie, or utter an obscene word. 
There is nothing more common than for men of 
loose lives to comfort themselves with the con- 
ceit that religious persons were once as bad as 
| themselves.” However, he was committed to 

Newgate for six months, after which he went to 
Holland and Germany. In 1672, he married a 
Miss Springett, and fixed his residence in Hert- 
fordshire. H{ere he remained several years, 
| writing and preaching to the Quakers, and up- 
| holding them on all occasions. He also made 
several visits to different parts of Europe. 

We now come to Wilham Penn’s instrumen- 
tality in settling America. In 1675, Lord Berke- 
ly, the original proprietor of New Jersey, sold 
his interest in that province toa Quaker, named 
Billinge, who soon after surrendered his right to 
his creditors. William Penn was one of them, 
and thus became one of the chief instruments in 
settling the west part -f New Jersey. And it 
must be said here, that the Quakers engaged in 
this settlement never defrauded the Indians or 
did them wrong. 

It seems, that when admiral Sir William Penn 
died, the British government owed him a large 
sum of money. William Penn petitioned king 
Charles to grant him, instead, that part of Ame- 
rica, now called Pennsylvania. The land was 
given to him in 1680,and it became his property 
as far as the British government could make it 
so. Having’ thus obtained this grant, he offered 
lands to those who might be willing to settle on 
them, at forty shillings an acre. good num- 
ber of purchasers soon appeared, and in the 
next year three shiploads of them crossed the 
Atlantic. 

Two years after, William Penn, or as he was 
then called, The Proprietary, crossed the ocean 
himself, and entered into treaties with the In- 
dians, for he did not think, as some have done, 
and do, that the savages had no right to their 
lands. Then was laid the foundation of that 
friendship with the savages which lasted as long 
as the Quakers had any power in the govern- 
meut of Pennsylvania. William Penn treated 
the Indians with justice and humanity, never 
taking from them any thing for which he did not 
fairly pay, and his name is held in great respect 
among them to this day. 

The Proprietary also laid out the plan of the 








city of Philadelphia, within a year after his ar- 
rival. , 
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THE QUAKER. ob 


William Penn remained in Pennsylvania four 
years, settling and establishing the government, 
and doing good to all men, especially the Quak- 
ers. At the end of this time he appointed a com- 
mission, consisting of a president and five judges, 
to govern in his absence, and departed for Eng- 
land. For some years after he continued to re- 
side in England, where he uniformly made the 
cause of the Quakers his own. Having obtain- 
ed the favorable regard of the unfortunate James 
I]., he was suspected of an inclination towards 
popery, and he was much and often vilified by 

emical writers ; however, he wrote often and 
ably in his own defence. After the abdication 
of the Catholic sovereign, and the accession of 
king William III. to the throne, he was accused 
of a clandestine correspondence with the former, 
intended to bring James and popery into Eng- 
land together. hough nothing could be more 
false, this calumny gained weight by repetition. 
Mr. Penn became displeasing to the reigning 
monarchs, William and Mary, and in 1692 he 
was deprived of the government of Pennsylvnia. 

In the course of the year, the Proprietor was 
enabled to prove his innocence, and his govern- 
ment was restored to him in 1694, just after the 
death of his wife. As he was considered a very 
useful member of society, on account of his writ- 
ings, &c., he was further honored with the ap- 
pointment of a sclicitor for the government, for 
the relief of his friends the Quakers, whose bu- 
siness he was thus enabled to conduct. He this 
year appointed Markham his deputy governor 
over the province of Pennsylvania. 

In 1696 he married a religious young lady of 
many qualities, named Hannah Callowhill. He 
lived with her all the rest of his life, and they 
had four sons anda daughter. Four years after 
he sailed with all his family for Pennsylvania, 
having left a farewell address to his beloved 
Quakers in Europe, in which he assured them 
that his love for them “‘ passed the love of wo- 
man.’ 

On his arrival at Philadelphia, he took mea- 
sures for the benefit of the negroes and Indians, 
whom he very much desired to protect and in- 
struct in the truths of the gospel. Hence a meet- 
ig of the negroes for this purpose was appointed 
to be held once a month, and he agreed to dwell 
in perfect peace with the savages, promising to 
sutler no wrong to be done them, and they agree- 
ing to offer none to the whites. As far as he was 
able, he caused good example to be set for their 
mitation. Nor was this the only good he did in 
Pennsylvania. He did justice to all men, set- 
tled disputes, and, in short, so governed the pro- 
vince, that his very name was blessed by all. 
After remaining in Philadelphia five years, he 
gave the inhabitants a charter, or grant, of all 
the privileges he could reasonably confer on 
them,and then sailed for England, where, on the 
death of king William, he became a favorite of 
his widow, the reigning queen Anne. 

_ Henceforward governor William Penn lived 
in his usual manner in England, that is, in the 
constant observance of virtue and religion, and 
the practice of good works. During the last five 
ycars of his life his infirmities rendered him al- | 
most incapable of public business, but he con- 
tinued firm in his early principles and reliance | 
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on divine goodness to the lest. His life was full 
of benevolence and service to mankind, both in 
a religious and civil capacity. The fiourishing 
and happy state of Pennsylvania may speak of 
his goodness, and his printed life to future ages, 
showing that an honorable, nay. glorious fame, 
is not inconsistent with peace, Christianity, and 
the uniform exercise of every moral virtue. 
IM. VY. Traveller. 
Lilnip chain 

We extract the following from tne Feken for 1882, 29 
a very highly finished production. It is from the pen e° 
Miss Hannau I’. Gounn, of Newburyport-—a lady to whora 
we are often indebted for like coutributions. 

THE QUAKER. 

‘Tne Quaker stood under his staocth broad br.ra, 

In the plain drab suit, that, simple and trim, 

Was better than royal rebes to him, 

Who looked to the inward part, 

Foregoing the wealth and honors of earth; 

And emptied his breast of the praise ef birch, 

To seek the treasures of matchies werth, 

Reserved for the pure in heart. 


Aud he heaved a sigh at the lefty look 
Of the mitred head o’er the gilded book; 
And a view of the costly drapery took, 
With a meek and pitying eye. 
“Alas!” said he, as he turned away 
From the splendid temple, the grand display, 
“What honor to worldly pomp they pay, 
In the name of the King Most High!” 


Then he looked around en his own proud land, 
Where those of his faith were a suffering band, 
Enchained in the conscience, and under the hand 
Of merciless power oppressed. 
“ill seek,” said the quaker, “a huppier shore, ; 
Where Land my people may kneel before 
‘The shrine we erect to the God we acore; 
And none shall our rites motest!” 
And sick of the sounding of empty things, 
Of beggarly strife in the island of kings, 
His dove-like spirit unfurled her wings, 
Fora bold and ventnrous sweep. 
She wafted him off, o’er billow aud spray, 
J wixt the sea and the sky, ona pathiess wy, 
‘To a beautiful sylvan scene, that lay 
Far over the boiling docp. 


And when he cnine down, sured and staid, 


Where along the skirt of the peaceful shade, 

The Schuylkill and Delaware rolled, and made 
Their friendly waters uniie, 

The Indian sprang from his light cuioe. 

The bird he topmast bough withere 

ihe Gira to the topimast DOUgh Wilhorew, 

And tne deer skipped upon the ef to view 

The new ond unseernty sight. 


? 


Bet the tomahawk dropped tron the red man’s hand, 


Wien he saw the Quaker advance, and stand 
Presenting his purse, but to share the land 

He had come to possess with him. 
And scanning his bland and noble fee, 
Where goodness was all thit his eye could trace, 
fle Saughtily smiled at his hiding place, 

Far under the het’s broad brim. 








4 THE TWILIGHT HOUR—THE MERMAID’S CAVE. 


“Thow'lt find,” said the Quaker, “in me, and in mine, 
Bint friends and brothers to thee, and to thine, 
Who abuse no power, and admit no line 
Twixt the red man and the white, 
Save the cords of love, as a sacred tie; 
Hor our one great Father, who dwells on high, 
Regards the child with an angry eye, 
Who robs from his brother’s right!” 
The Indian pissed—and the Quaker stood, 
‘The righteous Lord of the shadowy wood, 
Like the genius of thought, in his solitude, 
Till his spirit, the inner man, 
Hecame too mighty to be repressed 
Beneath the drab on his ample breast, 
Mad moved—and with neatness and plainly dressed, 
Came forth, as his lips began. 
J may not swear, but I’j] prophecy— 
‘This lofty forest that towers so high, 
Must bow—and its stately head will lie 
On the lap of its mother earth! 
When the stroke of the axe shall its pride subdue, 
And its branching honors the ground shall strew, 
Then some of its parts may be reared anew, 
To shelter the peaceful hearth! 
“Where now the poor Indians scatters the sed 
With offerings burnt to an unknown god, 
Ky gospel light shall the path be trod 
To the courts of the Prince of Peace. 
And, here will commerce appoint her mart; 
! he marble will yield tothe hand of art; 
}'rom the sun of science thie rays will dart, 
And the darkness of nature cease!” 
And thus did the vision of prophecy 
ixpand and blaze to the prophet’s eye, 
Till it grew so vast and rose so high, 
Vhat the gentle words that hung, 
Like a string of pearls, from his cautious lip, 
On their silver thread, he was fain to clip, 
Jest something more than the truth might slip, 
For once, from a Quaker’s tongue. 
fut the trees quaked too, at the things he spoke: 
lor they knew that the “knee of the knotted oak” 
Must bend, ere the vow of the Quaker broke: 
And they bowed and kissed the ground. 
The hammer and axe had abjured repose; 
And the mountains rang with their distant blows, 
As the forest fell, and the city rose, 
And her glory beamed a.‘ and. 
Hor laws were as rightcous, pure and plain, 
\s the warm in heart, and the coo! in brain, 
To bind the strong in a silken chain, 
Could in wisdom and love devise. 
The tongue needed not the bond of a vow, 
\nd man to his fellow worm did not bew, 
Nor dot? the screen o’er his open brow, 
‘Yo any beneath the skies. 
The Quaker p>ssed on from land to land, 
With the lowly heart, and the open hand 
Of one who felt where he soon must stand, 
And his final account give in. 
Fer long had he made up his sober mind, 
That he could not depart, to leave mankind, 
With the ample field of the earth behind 
No better than he had been. 








And bright was the spot where the Quaker came, 
To leave it his hat, his drab and his name, 
That will sweetly sound from the triumph of Fame, 
Till its final blast shall die. 
The city he reared from the sylvan shade, 
His beautiful monument now is made; 
And long have the rivers their pride displayed 
In the scenes they are rolling by. 
A Ne 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 


How sweet the twilight pensive hour, 
While o’er my throbbing heart, 
I feel its softening soothing power, 
Tranquillity impart. 4 


My troubled spirit finds repose 
As evening shades appear, 

And gratitude my heart o’erflows, 
While hope draws heaven near. 


A silent penitent I sit, 
And view the garden, where 
Our blessed Saviour oft saw fit 
To bend his knees in prayer. 


When o’er the verdant lawn I tread, 
Or view the spreading tree, 

Thought wafts me, where his sacred head 
Sweat drops of agony. 


©! awful, silent, sacred spot, 
Did nature not assume 

An aspect suited to her lot, 
A withered, pensive, gloom? 


Did not the feathered songster fly, 
With ’frighted plumage hide, 

As groans ascended to the sky, 
Before a Saviour died? 


The dew drop well might then deny 
Its once refreshing power, 
And let the lily droop, and die, 
During that awful hour. A. H. M. 
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THE MERMAIDS CAVE! 


SUNG WITH RAPTUROUS APPLAUSE BY Miss Hueurs. 
Poetry by Miss Gould, of Massachusetts. 
Music, by C. FE. Horn. 


Come, mariner, down in the deep with me, 
And hide thee under the wave; 

For [ have a bed of coral for thee. 

And quiet and sound shall thy slumber be, 
In a cell of the Mermaid’s Cave. 


And she who is waiting with cheek so pale, 

At the tempest and ocean’s roar, 
And weeps when she hears the menacing gale, 
Or sigh to behold her mariner’s sail 

Come whitening up to the shore— 


She has not long to linger for thee, 
Her svrrow will soon be o’er; 
For the cord shall be broken, the prisoner free, 
Her eyes shall close, and her dreams will be 
So sweet she wil! wake no more. 





THE THUNDER-STRUCK. 


More Passages from the Diary of a Physician} 
—_— = " vane | 
THE ERUNDER-SETRUCK. | 

In the summer of 18—, London was visited by | 
one of the most tremendous thunder-storms that 
have been knownin thisclimate. Its character | 
and effects (some of which latter form the subject 
of this chapter) will make me remember it to the 
latest hour of my life. 

There was something portentous—a still, sur- 
charged air—about the whole of Tuesday, the 
10th of July, 1S—, as though nature was trem- 
bling and cowering beneath the coming shock. 
From about eleven o’clock at noon, the sky 
wore a lurid, threatening aspect, that shot awe 
into the beholder; suggesting to stariled fancy 
the notion, that within the dim confines of the 
“Jabouring air’ mischief was working to the 
world. 

The heat was intolerable, keeping almost eve- 
ry body within doors. ‘The very dogs, and other 
cattle in the streets, stood every where panting 
and loath to move. There was a prodigious ex- 
citement, or rather agitation, diffused throughout 
the country, especially London ; for, strange to 
say, (and thousands will recollect the circum- 
stance,) it had been for some time confidently 
foretold by certain enthusiasts, religious as well 
as philosophic, that the earth was to be destroyed 
that very day ; in short, that the awful Judgment 
was at hand! 

By the time I reached hore, late in the after- 
noon, | felt a fever of excitement. I found an air 
of apprehension throughout the whole house. My 
wife, children and young visitor, were all toge- 
ther in the parfour, looking out for me, through 
the window, anxiously—and with paler faces 
than they might choose to own. The visitor just 
alluded to, by the way, was a Miss Agnes P . 
a girl of about twenty-one, the daughter of an 
old friend and patient of mine. Her mother, a 
widow, (with no other child than this,) resided in 
a village about fifty miles from town—!rom which 
she was expected, in a few days’ time, to take 
her daughter back again into the country. Miss 
was without exception the most charm- 
ing young woman I think | ever met with. The 
beauty of her person but faintly showed forth the 
loveliness of her mind and the amiability of her 
character. ‘There was a rich ianguor,or rather 
softness of expression about her features, that to 
me is enchanting, and constitutes the highest 
and rarest state of feminine loveliness. Her 
dark, pensive, searching eyes, spoke a soul full 
of feeling and fancy. If you,reader, had but felt 
their gaze--had seen them—now glistening in 
liquid radiance upon you, from beneath their 
long dark lashes; and then sparkling with en- 
thusiasm, while the flush of excitement was on 
her beautiful features, and her white hands has- 
tily folded back her auburn tresses from her ala- 
baster brow, your heart would have thrilled as 
mine often has, and you would with me have ex 
claimed in a sort of ecstacy—‘* Star of your sex!” 
The tones of her voice, so mellow and various— 
and her whole carriage and demeanour, were in 
accordance with the expression of her features. 
In person she was a little under the average 
height, but most exquisitely moulded and pro- 
iar and there was a Hebe-like ease and 
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grace about all her features. She excelled in 
almost all feminine accomplishments; but the 
* things wherein her soul delighted,” were music 
and romance. A more imaginative, etherealized 
creature was surely never known. It required 
all the fond and anxious surveillance of her 
friends to prevent her carrying her tastes to ex- 
cess, and becoming in a manner, unfitted for the 
* dull commerce of dull earth!” No sooner had 
this fair being made her appearance in my house, 
and given token of somethiag like a prolonged stay 
than I became the most popular iman in the cirele 
of my acquaintance. Such assiduous calls to in- 
uire after my health, and that of my family !— 
Such a multitude of men—young ones, to boot— 
and so embarrassed with a concioussness of the 
poorness of the pretence that drew them to my 
house! Such matronly inquirics from mothers 
and elderly female relatives, into the nature and 
extent of * sweet Miss P *s expectations?" 
During a former stay at my house, about six 
months before the period of which I am writing, 
Miss P surrendered her affections—(to the 
delighted surprise of all her friends and rela- 
tives)—to the quictest and perhaps worthiest of 
her claimants—a young man, then preparing for 
orders at Oxford. Never, sure, was there a 
greater contrast between the tastes of a pledged 
couple; she all feeling, romance, enthusiasm; 
he serene, thoughtful, and matter-of-fact. lt was 
most amusing to witness their occasional colli- 
sions on subjects which brought into play their 
respective tastes and qualities; and interesting 
to note, that the effect was invariably to raise the 
one in the other’s estimation, as if they mutually 
orized most the qualities of the other. Young 
N had spent two days in London—the 
greater portion of them, I need hardly say, at 
my house—about a week before; and he and his 
fair mistress had disputed rather keenly on the 
topic of general discussion—the predicted event 
of the 10th of July. If she did not repose implicit 
faith in the prophecy, her belief had, somehow 
or another, acquired a most disturbing strength. 
He laboured hard to disabuse her of her awful 
apprehensions ; and she as hard to overcome his 
cuitianes incredulity. Each was a little too ea- 
ger about the matter: and for the first time since 
they had known each other, they parted with a 
little coldness: yes, although he was to set off the 
next morning for Oxford! In short, scarcely 
any thing was talked of by Agnes but the coming 
10th of July: and if she did not anticipate the 
actual destruction of the globe, and the final 
judgment of mankind, she at least looked for- 
ward to some event, mysterious and tremend- 
ous. The eloquent, enthusiastic creature almost 
brought over my placid wife to her way of think- 











ing. 

To return from this long digression—which, 
however, will be presently found to have been 
not unnecessary. After staying a few minutes 
in the parlour, I retired to my library, for the 
purpose, among other things, of making those 
entries in my Diary, from which these “ Pas- 
sages” are taken: but the pen lay useless in my 
hand. With my chin resting on the palm of my 
left hand, I sat at my desk, lost in a reverie; my 
eyes fixed on the tree which grew in the yard 
and overshadowed my windows. How still, how 
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motionless was every leaf! What sultry, op- 
pressive, unnatural repose! How it would have 
cheered me to hear the faintest ‘* sough” of wind 


—to see the breeze sweep freshening through | 


the leaves, rustling and stirring them into life! 
| opened my window, untied my neckerchief, 
and loosened my shirt collars—for 1 felt suffo- 
cated with the heat. I heard at Jength a faint 
pattering sound among the leaves of the tree— 
and presently there fell on the window-frame 
three or four large ominous drops of rain. After 
gazing upwards for a moment or two in the 
yloomy aspect of the sky, I once more settled 
down to writing; and was dipping my pen into 
the ink-stand, when there blazed about me, a 
flash of lightning, with such a ghastly, blinding 
splendour, as defies all description. It was like 
what one might conceive to be a glimpse of hell 
—and yet not a glimpse merely—for it continued, 
I think, six or seven seconds. It was followed at 
scarce an instant’s interval, witha crash of thun- 
der, as if the world had been smitten out of its 
sphere and was rending asunder! I hope these 
expressions will not be considered hyperbolical. 
No one, I am sure, who recollects the occur- 
rence I am describing, will require the appeal! 
May J never see or hear of the like again. The 
sudden shock almost drove me out of my senses. 
{ leaped from my chair with consternation; and 
could think of nothing, at the moment, but clos- 
ing my eyes, and shutting out from my ears the 
stunning sound of the thunder. Fora moment 1 
stood literally stupified. On recovering myself, 
my first impulse was to spring to the door, and 


rush down stairs in search of my wife and child- | 


ren. I heard, on my way, the sound of shrieking 
proceed from the parlour in which I had left 
them. Ina moment I had my wife folded in my 


yes,” he replied, suddenly recollecting himself 
‘about five minutes ago | saw her run very swift 
up stairs, and haven’t seen her since, sir,”-. 
“What!” I exclaimed with increased trepida. 
tion, ‘‘ Was it about the time that the first flash 
of lightning came?” “ Yes it was, sir’—Take 
this into your mistress, and say I'll be with her 
immediately,” said 1, giving him what I had 
mixed. I rushed up stairs, calling out as I went 
‘“¢ Agnes, Agnes, where are you?” 1 received no 
answer. At length I reached the floor where her 
bed-room lay. The door was closed but not shut. 

* Agnes! Where are you?” I inquired very 
agitatedly, at the same time knocking at her 
door. J received no answer. 

* Agnes! Agnes! For God’s sake, speak! 
Speak, or I shall come into your room!” No 
reply was made; and I thrust open the door. 
Heavens! Can 1 describe what I saw? 

Within less than a yard of me stood the most 
fearful figure my eyes have ever beheld. It was 
Agnes! She was in the attitude of stepping to 
the door, with both arms extended, as if in a 
menacing mood. Her hair was partially dishe- 
velled. Her face seemed whiter than the white 
dress she wore. Her lips were of a livid hue. 
Her eyes, full of awful expression—of superna- 
tural lustre, were fixed with a petrifying stare, 
on me. Qh, language fails me, utterly! Those 
eyes have never since been absent from me 
when alone! I felt as though they were blight- 
ing the life within me. I could not breathe, 
much less stir. J strove to speak, but could not 
utter a sound. My lips seemed rigid as those I 
looked at. The horrors of night-mare were upon 
me. My eyes at length closed; my head seemed 
turning round; and for a moment or two I lost 





all my consciousness. 1 revived. Tere was 


arms, and my children clinging with screams | the frightful thing still before me; nay, close to 
round my knees. My wife had fainted. While! me! Though | looked at her, I never once 


{ was endeavouring to restore her, there came a thought of Agnes P 


It was the tremend- 





second flash of lightning, equally terrible with! ous appearance; the ineffable terror gleaming 
the first; and a second explosion of thunder, loud | from her eyes, that thus overcame me. I pro- 
as one could imagine the discharge of a thousand | test I cannot conceive any thing more dreadful! 


parks of artillery directly over head. The win- | Miss P— 





continued standing perfectly mo- 


dows, in fact the whole house, quivered with the! tionless, and while | was gazing at her in the 
shock. The noise helped to recover my wife | manner | have been describing, a peal of thun- 


from her swoon. 
“ Kneel down, Love! Husband !” she gasped, 





der roused me to my self-possession. I stepped 


towards her, took hold of her hand, exclaiming. 


endeavouring to drop upon her knees, “ Kneel | “ Agnes—Agnes !”"—and carried her to the bed, 


down—pray for us! 


We are undone!” After! where I laid her down. It required some little 


shouting till I was hoarse, and pulling the bell | force to press down her arms; and I drew the 
repeatedly and violently, one of the servants! eyelids over her staring eyes mechanically. 


made her appearance, but in a state not far re- 
moved from that of her mistress. Both of them, 
however, recovered themselves in a few minutes, 
roused by the cries of the children. “ Waita 
moment, love,” said I, “and I will fetch you a 
few reviving drops.” 1 stepped into the back 
room, where I generally kept some vials of drugs, 
and poured out a few drops of sal-volatile. The 
thought then for the first time struck me, that 
Miss P was not in the parlour I had just 
quitted. Where was she? What would she say 
‘» all this? God bless me, where is she? J 
ought with increasing trepidation. 

* fdward—Edward,’ I exclaimed, to a servant 
who happened to pass the door of the room where 
} was standing, “where is Miss P. —?” 














‘*Miss P » sir!'—Why,—I don’t—Oh, 





While in the act of doing so, a flash of lightning 
flickered luridly over her; but her eye neither 
quivered nor blinked. She seemed to have been 
suddenly deprived of all sense and motion: in 
fact, nothing but her pulse—if pulse it should be 
called—and faint breathing showed that she 
lived. My eye wandered over her whole figure, 
dreading to meet some scorching trace of hght- 
ning; but there was nothing of the kind. What 
had happened to her? Was she frightened—to 
death? I spoke to her; I called her by her 
name, loudly; 1 shook her, rather violently: I 
might have acted it all to a statue. 1 rang the 


chamber bell with almost frantic violence: and 
presently my wife and a female servant made 
their appearance in the room; but | was far 
'more embarrassed than assisted by their pre- 
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cence. “ Is she killed?” murmured the former, as 
shestaggered towards the bed, and then eee. 
yulsively to me—“ Has the lightning struck her ?” 

| was compelled to disengage myself from her 
erasp, and hurry her into the adjoining room, 
Shither | called a servant to attend her; and 
then returned to my hapless patient. But what 
was 1 todo? Medical manas I was, I never had 
seen a patient in such circumstances, and felt 
as ignorant on the subject, as agitated. It was 
not epilepsy; it was not apoplexy, a swoon, nor 
any known species of hysteria. ‘The most re- 
markable feature of her case, and what enabled 
me to ascertain the nature of her disease, was 
this, that if I ag ge accidentally to alter the 
position of her limbs, they retaine , for a short 
time, their new position. Lf, for instance, I moved 
her arm, it remained for a while in the situation 
in which I had last placed it, and gradually re- 
sumed its former one. If I raised her into an up- 
right posture, she continued sitting so without 
the support of pillows, or other assistance, as ex- 
actly as if she had heard me express a wish to 
that effect,and assented to it; but the horrid va- 
cancy of her aspect! If I elevated one eyelid 
for 2 moment, to examine the state of the eye, it 
was some time in closing, unless I drew it over 
myself, All these circumstances, which terrified 
the servant who stood shaking at my elbow, and 
muttering, “‘ She’s possessed! she’s possessed! 
Satan has her !”’ convinced me that the unfortu- 
nate young lady was seized with CATALEPSY; 
that rare, mysterious affection, so fearfully blend- 
ing the conditions of life and death: presenting 
(so to speak) life in the aspect of death, and death 
in that of life! I felt no doubt that extreme ter- 
ror operating suddenly on a nervous system most 
highly excited, and a vivid, active fancy, had 
produced the effects I saw. Doubtless the first 
terrible outbreak of the thunder-storm, espe- 
cially the fierce splendour of that flash of light- 


| 


of Miss P 





ning which so alarmed myself, apparently cor- 


vering from a violent fit of hysterics.. Her loud 
laughter, though so near me, I had not once 
heard,so absorbed was I with the mournful case 
. After continuing with her til 
she recovered sufficiently to accompany me down 
stairs, | returned to Miss P ’s bed-room. 
She continued exactly in the condition in which 
1 had left her. Though the water was hot enough 
almost to parboil her tender feet, it produced no 
sensible effect on the circulation or the state of 
the skin; and finding a strong determination of 
blood towards the region of the head and neck, | 
determined to have her cupped between the 
shoulders. I went down stairs to drop a line to 
the apothecary, requesting him to come imme- 
diately with his cupping instruments. As I was 
delivering the note into the hands of a servant, a 
man rushed up to the open door, where I was 
standing, and breathless with haste, begged my 
instant attendance on a patient close by, who 
had just met with a severe accident. Relying on 
the immediate arrival of Mr. ——, the apotheca- 
ry, I put on my hat and great-coat, took my um- 
brella, and followed the man who had summoned 
me out. It rained in torrents, for the storm, after 
about twenty minutes’ intermission, burst forth 
again with unabated violence. The thunder and 
lightning were really awful! 

(The new patient proved to be a noted and 
very profane boxer, who had in returning home 
dislocated his ancle. His pain and blasphemies 
were horrible, and during one of his impreca- 
tions a flash of lightning struck him pEap!] 

I hurried home, full of agitation at the scene I 
had just quitted, and melancholy apprehensions 
concerning the one to which I was returning. 
On reaching my lovely patient’s room, I ond, 
alas! no sensible effects produced by the very 
active means which had been adopted. She lay 
in bed, the aspect of her features apparently the 
same as when I last saw her. er eyes were 
closed: her cheeks very pale, and mouth rather 








reborating and realizing a:. her awful apprehen- | open, as if she were on the point of speaking. 
sions of the predicted event, overpowered her at | The hair hung in a little disorder on each side of 
once, and flung her into the fearful situation in | her face, having escaped from beneath her cap. 
which I found her: that of one ARRESTED in her | My wife sate beside her, grasping her right hand 
terror-struck flight towards the door of her |—-weeping,and almost stupified ; and the servant 
' that was in the room when I entered, seemed so 


chamber. But again—the thought struck me, 
had she received any direct injury from the light- 
ning? Had it blinded her? It might be so, for 
I could make no impression on the pupils of the 
eyes. Nothing could startle them into action. 

hey seemed a little more dilated than usual, 
but fixed. 

I confess that, besides the other agitating cir- 
cumstances of the moment, this extraordinary, 
this unprecedented case too much distracted my 
self-possession, to enable me promptly to deal 
with it. 1 had heard and read of, but never be- 
fore seen such a case. No time,however, was to 
be lost. I determined to resort at once to strong 
antispasmodic treatment. I bled her from the 
arm freely, applied blisters behind the ear, im- 
mersed her feet, which, together with her hands, 
were cold as marble, in hot water, and endea- 
voured to force into her mouth a little opium and 
ether. Whilst the servants were busied about 
her, undressing her, and carrying my directions 
into effect, 1 stepped for a moment into the ad- 
Joiming room, where I found my wife just reco- 


inv 


bewildered as to be worse than useless. As it 
was now nearly nine o'clock, and getting dark, 
I ordered candles. 1 took one of them in my 
hand, opened her eye-lids, and passed and re- 
assed the candle several times before her eyes, 
ut it produced no apparent effect. Neither the 
eye-lids blinked, nor the gow contracted. I 
then took out my penknife, and made a thrust 
with the open blade, as though | intended to 
plung it into her right eye; it seemed as if I 
might have buried the blade in the socket, for 
the shock or resistance called forth by the at- 
tempt. I took her hand in mine, having for a 
moment displaced my wife, and found it dam 
and cold; but when I suddenly left it suspended, 
it continued so for a few moments, and only gra- 
dually resumed its former situation. I pressed 
the back of the blade of my penknife upon the 
flesh, at the root of the nail, (one of the tenderest 
parts perhaps of the whole body,) butshe evinced 





not the slightest sensation of pain. 1 shouted 
suddenly and loudly in her ears; but with simi- 
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lar ill success. I felt at an extremity. Com- 
pletely baffied at all points; discouraged and 
agitated beyond expression, I left Miss Pp 
in the care of a nurse, whom I had sent for to 
attend upon her, at the instance of my wife, and 
hastened to my study to see if my books could 
throw any light upon the nature of this, to me, 
new and inscrutable disorder. After hunting 
about for some time, and finding but little to the 
purpose, I prepared for bed, determining on the 











next marning to send off for Miss P ~’s mo- 
ther, and Mr. N from Oxford, and also to 
call upon my eminent friend, Dr. D , and 





hear what his superior skill and experience 
might be able to suggest. In passing Miss 
pP——’s room, I stepped in to take my farewell 
for the evening. ‘“ Beautiful, unfortunate crea- 
ture!” thought I, as I stood gazing mournfully on 
her, with my candle in my hand, leaning against 
the bed-post. ‘‘ What mystery is upon thee? 
What awful change has come over thee ?—the 
gloom of the grave and the light of life—both ly- 
ing upon thee at once. Is thy mind palsied as thy 
nae! How long is this strange state to last? 
How long art thou doomed to linger thus on the 
confines of both worlds, so that those, in either, 
who love thee may not claim thee! Heaven 

uide our thoughts to discover a remedy for thy 
fearful disorder!” I could not bear to look upon 
her any longer; and after kissing her lips, bur- 
ried up to bed, charging the nurse to summon 
me the moment that any change whatever was 
perceptible in Miss P . I dare say, I shall 
be easily believed when I apprize the reader of 
the troubled night that followed such a troubled 
day. The thunder storm itself, coupled with the 
predictions of the day, and apart from its attend- 
ant incidents that have been mentioned, was 
calculated to leave an awful and permanent im- 
pression in one’s mind. “If 1 were to live a 
century hence, | could not forget it,” says a dis- 
tinguished writer. ‘ The thunder and lightning 
were more appalling than I ever witnessed even 
in the West Indies, that region of storms and 
hurricanes. ‘The air had been long surcharged 
with electricity; and I predicted several days 
beforehand, that we should have a storm of very 
unusual violence. But when with this we cou- 
ple the strange prophecy that gained credit with 
a prodigious number of those one would have 
suspected to be above such things—neither more 
nor less than that the world was to come to an 
end on that very day, and the judgment of man- 
ixind to follow: I say, the coincidence of the 
events was not a little singular, and calculated 
to inspire common folks with wonderand fear. I 
dare say, if one could but find them out, that 
there were instances of people being frightened 
out of their wits on the occasion. Lown to you 
candidly that I, for one, felt a little squeamish, 
and had not a little difficulty in bolstering up my 
courage with Virgil’s Felix qui potut rerum 
cognoscere causas,” &c. 

did not so much sleep as dose interruptedly 
for the first three or four Tee after getting into 
bed. 1, as weli as my alarmed Emily, would 
start up occasionally, and sit listening, under the 
apprehension that we heard a shriek, or some 
other such sound, proceed from Miss P-———’s 
room. ‘The image of the blind boxer flitted in 








fearful forms about me, and my ears seemed to 
ring with his curses. It must have been, I should 
think, between two and three o'clock, when | 
dreamed that I leaped out of bed, under an im. 
pulse suddenas irresistible—slipped on my dress. 
ing gown, and hurried down stairs to the back 
drawing room. On opening the door, I found the 
room lit up with funeral tapers, and the appar 
of a dead room spread about. At the further end 
lay a coffin on tressels, covered witha long sheet, 
with the figure of an old woman sitting beside it 
with long streaming white hair, and her 
bright as the lightning, directed towards me with 
a fiendish stare of exultation. Suddenly she rose 
up—pulled off the sheet that covered the coffin— 
— aside the lid—plucked out the body of 
iss P , dashed it on the floor, and tram- 
pled upon it with apparent triumph! This horrid 
dream woke meand haunted my waking thoughts, 
May I never pass such a dismal night again. 

I rose from bed in the morning, feverish and 
unrefreshed ; and in a few minutes’ time hurried 
to Miss P ’sroom. The mustard apie 
tions to the soles of the feet, together with the 
blisters behind the ears, had produced the usual 
local effects without affecting the complaint. 
Both her pulse and breathing continued calm. 
The only change perceptible in the colour of her 
countenance was a slight pallor about the upper 
part of the cheelks; and I fancied there was an 
expression about the mouth approaching to a 
smile. She had, I found, continued, throughout 
the night, motionless and silent as a corpse. 
With a profound sigh I took my seat beside her, 
and examined the eyes narrowly, but perceived 
no change in them. What was to be done? How 
was she to be roused from this fearful,—if not 
fatal lethargy ? 

While 1 was gazing intently on her features, | 
fancied that I perceived a slight muscular twitch- 
ing abou: the nostrils. I stepped hastily down 
stairs, (just as a drowning man, they say, catches 
at a straw,) and returned with a phial of the 
strongest solution of ammonia, which I applied 
freely with a feather to the interior of the nos- 
trils. This attempt, also, was unsuccessful as 
the former ones. 1 cannot describe the feelings 
with which I witnessed these repeated failures 
to stimulate her torpid sensibilities into action 
and not knowing what to say or do, I returned to 
dress with feelings of unutterable despondency. 
While dressing, it siruck me that a blister migh- 
be applied with success along the whole coursé 
of the spine. The more I thought of this expe- 
dient the more feasible it appeared :—it we 
be such a direct and powerful appeal to the ner- 
vous system—in all probability the very seata 
source of the disorder !—I ordered one to be sent 
for instantly, and myself applied it, before I went 
down to breakfast. As soon as I had despatched 
the few morning patients that called, I wrote im- 

ratively to Mr. N , at Oxford, and to 

iss P ’s mother, entreating them by 
the love they bore Agnes, to come to her instant- 
ly. I then set out for Dr. D———’s, whom 
found just starting on his daily visits. I commu- 

















nicated the whole case to him. He listened with 
interest to my statement, and told me he ha 

once a similar case in his own practice, which, 
alas! terminated fatally in spite of the most anx- 
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ps i nd combined efforts of the elite of the fa-| ing support to her exhausted frame. The blister 
should rous a : ; a 
When | culty in London. He approved of the course 1 | on the spine, and the renewed sinapisims to the 
an im. nad adopted—most especially the blister on the | feet, had failed to make any impression! Thus 
’ dresy. spine ; and earnestly recommended me to resort | was every successive attempt an utter failure ! 
e back to galvanism—if Miss P should not be re- | The disorder continued absolutely inaccessible 
nd the lieved from the fit before the evening—when he | to the approaches of medicine. The baffled at- 
pparel promised to calland assist in carrying into effect | tendants could but look at her, and lament. 
er end what he recommended. Good God, was Agnes to continue in this dread- 
sheet, “Js itthat beautiful girl I saw in your pew last | ful condition till her energies sunk in death? 
side it Sunday, at church ?” he inquired suddenly. — What would become of her lover? of her mo- 
eyes, “ Thesame—the same !”—I replied witha sigh. | ther? These considerations totally destroyed 
e with Dr. D——continued silent for a moment or two. | my peace of mind. I could neither think, read, 
@ rose “ Poor creature !”—he exclaimed with an air| eat, nor remain any where but in the cham- 
ffin~ ef deep concern, “‘one so beautiful! Do you| ber, where, alas! my presence was so unavail- 
dy of know | thought I now and then perceived a very . : 
tram. remarkable expression in her eye, especially} Dr. D made his appearance soon after 
orrid while that fine voluntary was playing. Is she an | dinner; and we proceeded at once to the room 
ights, enthusiast about music?” where our patient lay. Fhe a little paler 
D, “ Passionately—devotedly’’— than before, her features were placid as those of 
and “We'll try it!” he replied omeoy 6 with a con- | the chiselled marble. Notwithstanding all she 
ried fident air—* We'll try it!” First, let us-disturb | had suffered, and the fearful situation in which 
lica- the nervous torpor with a slight shock of galvan-| she lay at that moment, she still looked very 
the ism, and then try the effect of your organ.” Ij beautiful. Her cap was off, and her rich auburn 
sual listened to the suggestion with interest, but was | hair lay negligently on each side of her, upon the 
aint. not quite so sanguine in my expectations as my | pillow. Her forehead was white as alabaster. 
alm. friend appeared to be. he lay with her head turned a little on one side, 
‘her In the whole range of disorders that affect the | and her two small white hands were clasped to- 
\per human frame, there is not one so extraordinary,| gether over her bosom. This was the nurse’s 
San so mysterious, so incapable of management, as | arrangement: for “‘ poor sweet young lady,” she 
Oa that which afflicted the truly unfortunate young | said, “I could’nt bear to see her laid straight 
out lady, whose case I am narrating. H has given| along, with her arms close beside her, like a 
08e. rise to almost infinite speculation, and is admit- | corpse, so I tried to make her look as much 
ier, ted, I believe, on all hands to be—if I may so| asleep as possible.” ‘The impression of beauty, 
ved speak—a nosological anomaly. Van Swieten| however,conveyed by her symmetrical and tran- 
pom vividly and picturesquely enough compares it to| quil features, was disturbed.as soon as lifting up 
not that condition of the body, which, according to| the eyelids, we saw the fixed stare of the eyes. 
ancient fiction, was produced in the beholder by | They were not glassy or corpse-like, but bright 
| the appalling sight of Medusa’s head— as those of life, with a litthe of the dreadful ex- 
‘. “ Saxifici Medusze vultus.” pression of epilepsy. We raised her in bed, and 
ual The medical writers of antiquity have left evi-| she, as before, sate upright, bat with a blank, 
an dence of the existence of this disease in their day | absent aspect, that was lamentable and unnatu- 
“A —but given the most obscure and unsatisfactory | ral. Her arms, when lifted and suspended, did 
ad description of it, confounding it, in many in-| not fall, but sunk down again gradually. We re 
* stances, with other disorders—apoplexy, epilep- | turned her gently to her recumbent posture, and 
- sy, and swooning. Celsus, according to Van | determined at once to try the effect of galvanism 
13 Swieten, describes such patients as these in| upon her. My machine was soon brougst imto 
%6 question, under the term, “ attoniti,” which is a| the room; and when we had duly arranged mat- 
: translation of the title 1 have prefixed to this | ters, we directed the nurse to quit the chamber 
a paper; while in our own day, the celebrated Dr. | for a short time, as the effect of galvanism is ge- 
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Cullen classes it as a species of apoplexy, at the 
same time stating that he had never seen a 
genuine instance of catalepsy. He had also 
iound, he says, those cases which were reported 
such, to be feigned ones. More modern science, 
however, distinctly recognizes the disease as one 
peculiar and independent; and is borne out by 
numerous and unquestionable cases of catalepsy, 
recorded by some of the most eminent members 
of the profession. Dr. Jebb, in particular, in the 
appendix to his “ Select Cases of Paralysis of the 
Lower Extremities,” relates a remarkable and 
affecting instance of a cataleptic patient. 

On returning home from my daily round—in 
which my dejected air was remarked by all the 
patients | had visited—I found no alteration what- 
ever in Miss P The nurse had failed in 
forcing even arrow-root down her mouth, and 
finding it was not swallowed, was compelled to 
desist, for fear of choking her. She was, there- 





nerally found too startling to be witnessed by a 
female spectator. I wish I had not myself seen 
it in the case of Miss P ' Her colour went 
and came—her eyelids and mouth started open 
—and she stared wildly about her with the as- 
pect of one starting out of bed in a fright. 1 
thought at one moment that the horrid spell was 
broken, for she sate up suddenly, leaned far- 
wards towards me, and her mouth opened as. 
though she were about to speak! 

* Agnes! Agnes! dear Agnes! Speak, speak 
but a word! Say you live!’ I exclaimed, rush- 
ing forwards, and folding my arms round her. 
Alas, she heard me—she saw me—not, but fell 
back in bed in her former state! When the 
galvanic shock was conveyed to her limbs, it 
produced the usual effects—dreadful to behold 
in all cases—but agonizing to me, in the case of 
Miss P The last subject oa which I had 
seen the effects of galvanism, previous to the 











fore, obliged to resort to other means of convey- 
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present instance, was the body of an executed 
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malefactor ;* and the associations revived on the 

resent occasion were almost too painful to bear. 
T begged my friend to desist, for 1 saw the at- 
tempt was hopeless, and I would not allow her 
tender frame to be agitated to no purpose. My 
mind misgave me for ever making the attempt. 
What, thought I, if we have fatally disturbed the 
nervous system, and prostrated the small remains 
of strength she had left? While I was torturing 
myself with such fears as these, Dr. laid 
down the rod, with a melancholy air, exclaiming 
—* Well, what is to be done now? I cannot tell 
you how sanguine I was about the success of this 





experiment! Rs. % * Do you know 
whether she ever had a fit of epilepsy?” he in- 
quired. 


** No—not that I am aware of. I never heard 
of it, if she had.” 

‘“* Had she generally a horror of thunder and 
lightning?” 

“*Qh—quite the contrary ! she felt a sort of ec- 
stacy on such occasions, and has written some 
beautiful verses during their continuance. Such 
seemed rather her hour of inspiration than other- 
wise!” 

** Do you think the lightning has affected her? 
Do you think her sight is destroyed ?” 

“] have no means of knowing whether the 
immobility of the pupils arises from blindness, 
- is only one of the temporary effects of cata- 
epsy.” 

‘* 'Then she believed the prophecy, you think, 
of the world’s destruction on Tuesday ?” 

** No—I don’t think she exactly beleved it: but 
I am sure that day brought with it awful appre- 
hensions—or at least a fearful degree of uncer- 
tainty.” 

** 'Well,—between ourselves—there was some- 
thing very strange in the coincidence, was there 
not? Nothing in life ever shook my firmness as 
it was shaken yesterday! I almost fancied the 
earth was quivering in its sphere!” 

“It was a dreadful day! One I shall never 
forget !—That is the image of it,” I exclaimed, 
pointing to the poor suflerer— which will be 
engraven on my mind as long as I live !—But the 
worst is, perhaps, yet to be told you: Mr. N——, 
her lover, to whom she was very soon to have 





* A word about that case, by the way, in passing. The 
spectacle was truly horrible. When T entered the room 
where the experiments were to take place, the body of' a 
man named Carter, which had been cut down from the 
gallows scarce half an hour, was lying on the table; and 
the cap being removed, his frightful features, distorted 
with the agonies of suffocation, were visible. The crime 
he had been hanged for, was murder; and a brawny, des- 
perate ruffian he looked! None of his clothes were re- 
moved. Ie wore a fustian jacket, and drab kuee-breeches. 
rhe first time that the galvanic shock was couveyed to 
hirn will never, | dare say, be forgotten by any one present. 
We all shrunk from the table in consternation, with the 
momentary belief, that we had positively brought the man 
back to lite: for he suddenly sprung up into a-sitting pos- 
ture: his arms waved wildly: the colour rushed into bis 
checks : his lips were drawn apart, so as to show all his 
teeth, aud his eyes glared at us with apparent fury. Oue 
young man, a medical student, shrieked violently, and was 
carried out in a swoon. One gentleman present, who hap- 
pened to be nearest to the upper part of the body, was :l 
inost knocked down with the violent blow he received 
fromn the lett arm. It was sometime before any of us could 
recover presence of mind sufficient to proceed with the 
exypenments. 











been married, HE will soon be here shortly to 
see her” 

“ My God!” exclaimed Dr. D—— 
his hands, eyeing Miss P. » With intense 
commisseration— What a fearful bride for him) 
Kae yt _ mad !”’ : : 

“T dread his coming—I know not what; 
shall do!—And, then, tint her znot hat ie 
old lady! her I have written to, and expect al- 
most hourly !” 

** Why, what an accumulation of shocks ani 
miseries! it will be upsetting you!” said my 
friend, seeing me pale and agitated. 

“Well!” he continued—* I cannot now 
here longer—your misery is catching; and be 
sides, 1 am most pressingly en a ; but you 
may rely on my services, if you should requir 
them in any way.” 

My friend took his departure, leaving me more 
disconsolate than ever. Before retiring to bed, 
I rubbed in mustard upon the chief surfaces of 
the body, hoping, though faintly, that it might 
have some effect in rousing the system. I 
down, before ste ping into bed, and 
prayed, that as all human efforts seemed , 
the Almighty would set her free from the thral- 
dom in which she lay, and restore her to life, and 
those who loved her more than life! Morni 
came—it found me by her bedside as usual, 
her, in no wise altered—apparently neither bet- 
ter nor worse! If the unvarying monotony of 
my descriptions should fatigue the reader—what 
must the actual monotony and hopelessness have 
been to me. J 

While I was sitting beside Miss P——, ] 
heard my youngest boy come down stairs, and 
ask to be let into the room. He was a little fair- 
haired youngster, about three years of age; and 
had always been an especial favourite of Miss 
P ’s: her “ own sweet pet,” as the pew girl 
herself called him. Determined to throw no 
chance away, I beckoned him in, and took him 
on my knee. He called to Miss P——, asif 
he thought her asleep; patted her face with his 
little hands, and kissed her. ‘“ Wake, wake'— 
Cousin Aggy—get up!” he cried, “ Papa say, 
tis time to get up!—Do you sleep with = 
open?* Eh?—Cousin Aggy?” He looked at 
intently for some moments, and seemed fright- 
ened. He turned pale and struggled to get off 
my knee. I allowed him to go; and he ran to his 
mother, who was standing at the foot of the bed, 
and hid his face behind her. ! 

I passed breakfast tine in great apprehension 
—expecting the two arrivals I have mentioned. 
I knew not how to prepare either the mother or 
the betrothed husband for the scene that awaited 
them, and which I had not particularly describes 
to them. It was with no little trepidation that 
heard the startling knock of the general post- 
man; and with infinite astonishment and doubt, 
that I took out of the servant’s hands, a a 
from Mr. N. , for poor Agnes! For a while 
1 knew not what to make of it. Had he receivyee 
the alarming express I had forwarded to him ; 
and did he write to Miss P ! Or was be 
unexpectedly absent from Oxford when it ar 
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* | had been examining her eyes, and had only half closed 
the lids. 
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rived? The latter supposition was corroborated 
by the postmark, which f observed was Lincoln. 
| felt it my duty to open the letter. Alas! it was 
ina gay strain; unusually gay for N ; in- 
forming Agnes that he had been suddenly sum- 
moped into Lincolnshire, to his cousin’s weddin 
—where he was very happy—both on account o 
his relative’s happiness, and the anticipation of a 
similar scene being in store for himself! Every 
line was buoyant with hope and animation; but 
the postscript most affected me. 

“P.S. The tenth of July, by the way—my 
Aggy! Is it all over with us, sweet Pythonis- 
sa? Are you and I at this moment on separate 
fragments of the globe? I shall seal my conquest 
over you with a kiss when I see you. Remem- 
ber, you parted from me in a pet, you naughty 
one! and kissed me rather coldly. But that is the 
way that your sex always end arguments, when 
you are vanquished !”’ 





I read these lines in silence !—my wife burst | music, wi 


into tears. As soon as I had recovered a little 
from the emotion occasioned by a perusal of the 
letter, I hastened to send a second summons to 
Mr. N ,and directed it to Lincoln, whither 
he had requested Miss P———— to address him. 
Without ap samy | the precise nature of Miss 
P ’s seizure, I gave him warning that he 
must hurry up to town instantly; and that even 
then it was to the last degree doubtful whether 
he would see her alive. After this little occur- 
rence, I could hardly trust myself to go up stairs 
again and look upon the unfortunate girl. M 
heart fluttered at the door, and when | entered, 
1 burst into tears. 1 could utter no more than 
the words, * poor, poor Agnes!” and withdrew. 

I was shocked, and indeed enraged, to find in 
one of the morning papers, a paragraph stating, 
though inaccurately, the nature of Miss P——’s 
illness. Who could have been so unfeeling as 
to make the poor girl an object of public wonder 
and pity? I never ascertained, though I made 
every inquiry, from whom the intelligence was 
communicated. 

One of my patients that day happened to be a 
niece of the venerable and honoured Dean of 
, at whose house she resided. He was in 
the room when I called; and to explain what he 
called “the gloom of my manner,” I gave him a 
full account of the melancholy event which had 
occurred. He listened to me till the tears ran 
down his face. 

‘But you have not tried the effect of music— 
of which you say she is so fond! Do you not in- 
tend to resort to it?” I told him it was our in- 
tention; and that our agitation was the only 
reason why we did not try the effect of it imme- 
diately after the galvanism. 














let it precede or follow.” 
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Still I hesitated—and 


scarce knew why. ‘ Come, Doctor, you 


et I 
Seow I am no enthusiast—l am not generally 
considered a fanatic. 
done his best, and fails, he should not hesitate to 


turn to God!” 


Surely, when man has 


The good old man’s words sunk 
into my soul, and diffused in it a cheerful and 
humble hope that the blessing of Providence 
would attend the means suggested. I acquiesced 
in the Dean’s proposal with delight, and eyen 
eagerness; and it was arranged that he should be 
at my house between seven and eight o’clock 
that evening. I think I have already observed, 
than I had an organ, a very fine and powerful! 
one, in my back drawing-room; and this instru- 
ment was the eminent delight of Miss P 
She would sit down at it for hours together, and 
her performance would not have disgraced a 
professor. 1 hoped that on the eventful occasion 
that was = gon te the tones of her favourite 
the blessing of heaven, might rouse 
a rym mee. es chord in her bosom, and 
aid in dispelling the cruel “* charm that deadened 
her.” She certainly could not last long in the 
condition in which she now lay. Every thing 
that medicine could do, had been tried—in vain; 
and if the evening’s experiment, our forlorn hope, 
failed, we must, though with a bleeding heart, 
submit to the will of Providence, and resign her 
to the grave. I looked forward with intense anx- 
iety—with alternate hope and fear—to the en- 
—— of the em, i 
nm returning home late in the afternoon, ! 
found | ae Mrs. P. had arrived in town, 
in obedience to my summons: and heart-break- 
ing, I learnt, was her first interview, if such it 
may be called, with her daughter. Her shrieks 
alarmed the whole house, and even arrested the 
attention of theneighbours. I had left instructions 
that in case of her arrival during my absence, 
she should be shown at once, without any pre- 
cautions, into the presence of Miss P——-; with 
the hope, faint though it was, that the abruptness 
of her appearance, and the violence of her grief, 
might operate as a salutary shock upon the stag- 
nant energies of her daughter. “* My child! my 
child! my child!” she exclaimed, rushing up to 
the bed with frantic haste, and clasping the in- 
sensible form of her daughter in her arms, where 
she held her till she fell fainting into those of my 
wife. What a dread contrast was there between 
the frantic gestures—the passionate lamenta- 
tions of the mother, and the stony silence and 
motionlessness of the daughter! One little but 
affecting incident occurred in my presence. 
Mrs. P (as yet unacquainted with the pe- 
culiar nature of her daughter’s seizure,) had 
snatched, Miss P: ’s hand to her lips, kissed 

















“ Now, Doctor, excuse an old clergyman, will 
you ?” said the venerable and pious Dean, laying 
his hand on my arm, “and Jet me suggest that 
the experiment may not be the less successful 
with the blessing of God, if it be introduced in 
the course of a religious service. Come, Doctor, 
what say you?” I paused. 

** Have you any objection to my calling at your 
house this evening, and reading the service a 
pointed by our church for the visitation of the 
sick? It will not be difficult to introduce the 


it repeatedly, and suddenly let it go, to press her 
own hand upon her panne if to repress a rame 
d 





hysterical feeling. Miss ’s arm, as usua 

remained for a moment or two suspended, an 

only gradually sunk down upon the bed. It 
looked as if she voluntarily continued it in that 
position, with a cautioning air. Methinks I see 
at this moment the affrighted stare with which 
Mrs, P. regarded the outstretched arm, 
her body recoiling from the bed, as though she 
expected her daughter were about to do or ap- 








most solemn and affecting strains of music, or to 
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pear something dreadful! I learned from Mrs. 
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P that her mother, the grandmother of 
Agnes, was reported to have been twice affected 
in a similar manner, though apparently from a 
different cause; so that there seemed something 
like a hereditary tendency towards it, even 
though Mrs. P. herself had never expe- 
rienced any thing of the kind. 

As the memorable evening advanced, the agi- 
tation of all who were acquainted with, or inte- 
rested in the approaching ceremony, increased. 
Mrs. P. ,1 need hardly say, embraced the 
proposal with thankful eagerness. About half 
past seven, my friend Dr. arrived pur- 
suant to his promise; and he was soon afterwards 
followed by the organist of the neighbouring 
church—an old acquaintance, and who was a 
constant visiter at my house, for the purpose of 

erforming and giving instructions on the organ. 

requested him to commence playing Martin 
Luther’s hymn—the favourite one of Agnes—as 
soon as she should be brought into the room. 
About eight o’clock the Dean’s-carriage drew 
up. I met him at the door. 

‘* Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell 
in it!” he exclaimed, as soon as he entered. I 
led him up stairs; and, without uttering a word, 
he took the seat prepared for him, before a ta- 
ble, on which lay a Bible and Prayer-book. 
After a moment’s pause, he directed the sick 
person to be avon t into the room. I stepped 
up stairs, where I found my wife, with the nurse, 
had finished dressing Miss P I thought 
her paler than usual, and that her cheeks seemed 
hollower than when I had last seen her. There 
was an air of melancholy sweetness and languor 
about her, that inspired the beholder with the 
keenest sympathy. With a sigh, I gathered her 
slight form into my arms, a shawl was thrown 
over her, and, followed by my wife and the nurse, 
who supported Mrs. P———, I carried her down 
stairs, and placed her in an easy recumbent 

sture, in a large old family chair, which stood 

etween the organ and the Dean’s table. How 
strange and mournful was her appearance! Her 
luxuriant hair was gathered up beneath a cap, 
the whiteness of which was equalled by that of 
her countenance. Her eyes were closed; and 
this, added to the paleness of her features, her 
perfect passiveness, and her being enveloped in 
a long white unrufiled morning dress, which a 
ared not unlike a shroud, at first sight—made 
ee look rather a corpse than a living being! As 
soon as Dr. and I had taken seats on 
each side of our poor patient, the solemn strains 
of the organ commenced. I never appreciated 
music, and especially the sublime hymn of Lu- 
ther, so much as on that occasion. My eyes were 
fixed with agonizing scrutiny on Miss 
Bar after bar of the music melted on the ear, 
and thrilled upon the heart; but, alas! produced 
no more effect upon the placid sufferer than the 
aling of an abbey organ on the statues around! 
My heart began to misgive me: if this one last 
expedient failed! When the music ceased, we 
all kneeled down, and the Dean, in a solemn and 
rather tremulous tone of voice, commenced 
reading appropriate passages from the service, 
for the visitation of the sick. When he had con- 
cluded the 71st psalm, he approached the chair 
of Miss P , dropped upon one knee, held 
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her right ~~ Me men and in a voice broken w; 
emotion, read the following affecting y. 
the 8th chapter of St. Laie: hires 

** While he yet spake, there cometh one 
the ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying tohin. & 
Thy daughter is dead; trouble not the Master, ’ 

“ But when Jesus heard it, he answered hin 
saying, Fear not; believe only, and she shally 
made whole. 

“« And when he came into the house, he suffey. 
ed no man to go in, save Peter, and James, and 
John, and the father and mother of the maiden, 
And all wept and bewailed her: but he said, 


on not; she is not dead, but sleepeth. Anj 
o- aughed him to scorn, knowing that she was 
ead. 


** And he put them all out, and tools her by the 
hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise. her 
spirit came again, and she rose straig: " 

While he was reading the passage which | 
have marked in italics, my heated fancy almost 

ersuaded me that I saw the eyelids of Miss 
moving. 1 trembled from head to foot 
but, alas, it was a delusion. 

The Dean, much affected, was proceeding with 
the fifty-fifth verse, when such a tremendous and 
long continued knocking was heard at the street 
door, as seemed likely to break it open. Every 
one started up from their knees, as if electrified 
—all moved but unhappy Agnes—and stood in 
silent agitation and astonishment. Still the knock- 
ing was continued almost without intermission. 

y heart suddenly misgave me as to the cause. 

** Go—go—See if” —stammered Ss pale 
as ashes—endeavouring to prop up the drooping 
mother of our patient. Before any one had stir- 
red from the spot on which he was standing, the 
door was burst open, and in rushed Mr. N——, 
wild in his pe frantic in his gesture, and his 
dress covered with dust from head to foot. We 
stood gazing at him, as though his appearance 
had petrified us. : ' 

“ nnd Agnes!” he exclaimed, as if 
choked for want of breath. 


** Agnes !—Come !” he gasped, while a laugh 
ag 





appeared on his face that leam of mad- 
ness in it. 
Mr. N , what are you about? For mer- 





cy’s sake be calm? Let me lead you, for a mo- 
ment, into another room, and all shall be ex- 
plained?” said I, approaching and grasping him 
firmly by the arm. 

“ Aanes!” he continued, in a tone that made 
us tremble. He moved towards the chair m 
which Miss P. lay. I endeavoured to in- 
terpose, but he thrust me aside. The venerable 
Dean attempted to dissuade him, but met with 





. | no better reception than myself. 


“ Agnes!" he reiterated, in a hoarse, sepul: 
chral whisper, “why won’t you speak to me: 
what are they doing to you?” He stepped within 
a foot of the chair where she lay—calm and im- 
movable as death! We stood by, watching his 
movements, in terrified apprehension and uncer- 
tainty. He dropped his hat, which he had been 
grasping with convulsive force, and before oy 
one could prevent him, or even suspect what 
was about, he snatched Miss P. out of 








chair, and one her into his arms 
frantic force, w 


ile a delirious laugh burst # 
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broken wis his lips. We rushed forward to extricate her | are satisfied, beyond a doubt, that life is extinct.” 
Verses fin, from his grasp. His arm gradually relaxed—he|1 made no reply—my emotion nearly choked 
muttered, “ Music! music! a dance!” and al-|me—TI could not bear to contemplate such an 
h One fron most at the moment that we removed Miss | event. 
ying to him, p——— from him, fell senseless into the arms of} ‘Do you know,” said Dr. D——,, with an 
’ Master, the organist. Mrs. P had fainted; my wife appreneeey? air, “‘ I have been thinking lately 
wered him, seemed on the verge of hysterics, and the nurse | of the awful wags wo that notwithstanding the 
he Shall be was crying violently. Such a scene of trouble | stagnation of her physical powers, her MIND may 
and terror I have seldom witnessed! I hurried | be sound, and perfectly conscious of all that has 
»he suffer with the poor unconscious gir] up stairs, laid her} transpired about her!” 
ames, ang upon the bed, shut and bolted the door after me,) ‘‘ Why—why” stammered the Dean, turning 
1 maiden, and hardly expected to find her alive; her pulse,| pale—* what if she has—has HEARD all that has 
t he said however, was calm, as it had been throughout | been said!’’} 
eth. And the seizure. The calmof the Dead Sea seemed} “Aye,” replied Dr. D » unconsciously 
it she wa; upon her! sinking his voice to a whisper, “ I know of a case 
I feel, however, that I should not protract these | —in fact, a friend of mine has ant published it— 
ler by the painful scenes; and shall therefore hurry to their | in which a woman” - There was a faint 
her close. The first letter which I had despatched | knocking at the door, and 1 stepped to it, for the 
" to Oxford after Mr. N , happened to bear pues of enquiring what was wanted. While 

Which | on the outside the words, “ special haste!” which | I was in the act of closing it again, I overheard 
'Y almost rocured its being forwarded by express after} Dr. D ’s voice exclaim, in an affrighted 
Of Miss r.N . The consternation with which he} tone, “ Great God!” and on turning round, [ saw 
d to foot; received and read it may be imagined. He set} the Dean moving from the bed, his face white as 

off for town that instant, in a post-chaise and} ashes, and he fell from his chair, as if in a fit. 
ing with four; but finding their speed insufficient, he took | How shall I describe what I saw, on approach- 
lous and to horseback for the last fifty miles, and rode at} ing the bed? . 
1 street a rate which nearly destroyed both horse and| The moment before, I had left Miss P. 

Every rider. Hence his sudden appearance at my ying in her usual position, and her eyes closed. 
Ctrified house, and the frenzy of his behaviour! After} They were now wide open, and staring upwards 
itood in Miss P had been carried up stairs, it was | with an expression I have no language to de- 
knock- thought imprudent for Mr. N to continue | scribe. It reminded me of what I had seen when 
nission. at my house, as he exhibited every symptom of | I first discovered her in the fit. Blood, too, was 
cause, incipient brain fever, and might prove wild and | streaming from her nostrils and mouth—in short, 
@, pale unmanageable. He was therefore removed at|a more frightful spectacle I never witnessed. In 
ooping once to a house within a few doors off, which was | a moment both Dr. D and I lost all power 
d stir- let out in furnished lodgings. Dr. D ac-|of motion. Here, then, was the spell broken— 
Z, the companied him, and bled him immediately, very | The trance over! I implored Dr. D to 
— copiously. I have no doubt that Mr. N recollect himself, and conduct the Dean from 
nd his owed his life to that timely measure. He was} the room, while I would attend to Miss P. " 

We placed in bed, and put at once under the most} The nurse was instantly at my side, shaking like 
rance vigorous antiphlogistic treatment. an aspen-leaf. She ,~ kly procured warm wa- 
he next evening beheld Dr. D———, the| ter, sponges, cloths, &c., with which she at once 

as if Dean of ,and myself, around the bedside} wiped away and encouraged the bleeding. The 
of Agnes. All of us expressed the most gloomy | first sound uttered by Miss P was a long, 

augh apprehensions. The Dean had been offering up| deep-drawn sigh, which seemed to relieve her 
mad- a devout and most affecting prayer. bosom of an intolerable sense of oppression. Her 
“ Well, my friend,” said he to me, “ she is in| eyes gradually closed again, and she moved her 

mer- the hands of God. All that man can do has been | head away, at the same time raising her trem- 
mo- done; let us resign ourselves to the will of Provi-| bling right hand to her face. Again she sighed: 
ex- dence.” again opened her eyes, and, to my delight, their 
him “* Aye, nothing but a miracle can save her, 1} expression was more natural than before. She 
fear,” replied Dr. D : looked languidly about her for a moment, as if 

ade “How much longer do you think it probable, | examining the bed-curtains—and her eyes closed 
in humanly speaking, that the system can continue | again. I sent for some weak brandy and water, 
‘in- in this state, so as to give hopes of ultimate re-| and gave her a little in a tea-spoon. She swal- 
ble covery?” inquired the Dean. lowed it with great difficulty: I ordered some 
rith “TI cannot say,” I replied with a sigh. “ She| warm water to be got ready for her feet, to 
must sink, and speedily. She has not received,| equalize the circulation; and while it was pre- 

ul- since she was first seized, as much nourishment | paring, sat by her, watching every motion of her 
e? as would serve for an infant’s meal!” features with the most eager anxiety. “ How 
in “I have an impression that she will die sud-| are you, Agnes?” I whispered, kissing her. She 
m- denly,” said Dr. ; “ possibly within the! turned languidly towards me, opened her eyes, 
ris next twelve hours; for I cannot understand how | and shook her head feebly, but gave me no an- 

T- her energies can recover from, or bear longer,| swer. 

PD this fearful aralysis!” * Do you feel pain any where?” I inquired. A 
1y ye Alas, I fear so too!” ; * * * faint smile stole about her mouth, but she did not 
er 6 wie heard some Siapitel igetencas ) pre- 

urial in cases like this,” said the Dean. : 
«“ : °.. : In almost every known instance o ‘a- 
T hope in heaven that you will not think of wet. the patients have declared Dab wh ew a 
committing her remains to the earth, before you! word that had been uttered beside them. 
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utter a syllable. Sensible that her exhausted 


condition required repose, I determined not to 


tax her newly recovered energies; so I ordered 
her a gentle composing draught, and left her in 
the care of the nurse, promising to return by and 
by, to see how my sweet patient went on. I 


found that the Dean had left. After swallowing 


a little wine and water, he recovered sufficiently 
from the shock he had received, to be able, with 
Dr. D ’s assistance, to step into his car- 
riage, leaving his solemn benediction for Miss 








As it was growing late, I sent my wife to bed, 
and ordered coffee in my study, whither I re- 
tired, and sat lost in conjecture and reverie till 
nearly 1 o’clock. I then repaired to my patient’s 
room; but my entrance startled her from a sleep 
that had lasted almost since I had left. As soon 
as I sat down by her, she opened her eyes— 
and my heart leaped with joy to see her increas- 
ing calmness—their expression resembling what 
had oft delighted me, while she was in health. 
After eyeing me steadily for a few moments, she 
seemed suddenly to recognize me, “ Kiss me!” 
she whispered in the faintest possible whisper, 
while a smile stole over her languid features. 1 
did kiss her; and in so doing, my tears fell upon 
her cheek. 

* Don’t cry,” she whispered again, in a tone 
as feeble as before. She gently moved her hand 
into mine, and | clasped the trembling, lilied 
fingers, with an emotion I cannot express. She 
noticed my agitation; and the tears came into 
her eyés, while her lip quivered, as though she 
were going to speak. I implored her, however, 
not to utter a word, till she was better able to do 
it without exhaustion, and lest my presence 
should tempt her beyond her strength, I once 
more kissed her—bade her good-night—her poor 
slender fingers once more compressed mine— 
and I left her to the care of the nurse, with a 
whispered caution to step to me instantly if any 
change should take place in Agnes. I could not 
sleep! I felt a prodigious burden removed from 
my mind; and woke my wife, that she might 
share in my joy. ye 

I received no summons during the night; and 
on entering her room, about nine o’clock in the 
morning, I found that Miss P had taken a 
little arrow-root in the course of the night, and 
slept calmly, with but few intervals. She had 
sighed frequently, and once or twice conversed 
for a short time with the nurse about heaven; as 
I understood. She was much stronger than I had 
expected to find her. I kissed her, and she asked 
me how I was, in a tone that surprised me by its 
strength and firmness. 

“ Ts the storm over ?” she inquired, looking to- 
wards the window. 

* Oh yes—long, long ago!’’ I replied, seeing at 
once that she seemed to have no consciousness 
of the interval that had elapsed. 

“ And are you all well?—Mrs. 
— “how is she ?” 

** You shall see her shortly.” 

** Then no one was hurt?” 

** Not a hair of our heads.” 

“‘ How frightened I must have been!” 

** Pho, pho, Agnes ! Nonsense! Forget it!” 
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—is all the same as it was ?” 
ing me apprehensively. 

** The world come to an end,—do you mean?” 
She nodded, with a disturbed air—* Oh, no, no! 
It was merely a thunder-storm.” a 

** And it is quite over and gone?” 

“Long ago! Do you feel hungry ?” I inquired 
hoping to direct her thoughts from a topic I saw 
agitated her. 

“ Did you ever see such lightning?” she asked 
without regarding my question. 

** Why, certainly it was very alarming,” 

_“ Yes, it was! Do you know, Doctor, she cop- 
tinued, with a mysterious air—‘ I—T saw, yes— 
there were terrible faces in the lightning.’ 

** Come, child, you rave!” 


she murmured, eye- 


| ‘They seemed coming towards the world’”— 


Her voice trembled, the colour of her face 
changed. 

** Well, if you wil tallk such nonsense, ; 
I must leave you. I will go and fetch my wife. 
Would you like to see her?” 

*“* Tell N—— to come to me to-day—I must see 

HIM. I have a message for him!” She said this 
with a sudden energy that surprised me, while’ 
her eye brightened as it settled on me. I kiss- 
ed her and retired. The last words surprised 
and disturbed me. Were her intellects affected? 
How did she know—how did she conjecture that 
he was within reach! I took an opportunity of 
asking the nurse whether she had mentioned Mr. 
N——’s name to her, but not a syllable had been 
interchanged upon the subject. 
_ Before setting out on my daily visits, I stepped 
into her room, to take my leave. I had kissed 
her, and was quitting the room, when happening 
to look back, I saw her beckoning to me. [ re- 
turned. 

“TI must see N this evening!” said she, 
with a solemn emphasis that startled me; and as 
soon as she had uttered the words, she turned 
ned head from me, as if she wished no more to be 
said. 

My first visit was to Mr. N , whom I 
found in a very weak state; but so much reco- 
vered from his illness, as to be sitting up, and 
partially dressed. He was perfectly calm and 
collected; and, in answer to his earnest inquiries, 
I gave him a full account of the nature of Miss 
P ’sillness. He received the intelligence of 
the favourable change that had occurred, with 
evident though silent ecstacy. After much in- 
ward doubt and hesitation, I thought I might 
venture to tell him of the partin te twice re- 

eated request she had made. The intelligence 
lanched his already pallid cheek to a whiter 
hue, and he trembled violently. 

‘Did you tell her I was in town? Did she re- 
collect me?” 

‘No one has breathed your name toher!” I 
replied. * * * * . 

** Well, Doetor—if, on the whole, you think so 
—that it would be safe,” said N. , after we 














had talked much on the matter—“I will step 


over and see her; but, it looks very, very oe 


“ Whatever whim may actuate her, I think it 
better, on the whole, to gratifyher. Your refusal 
may be attended with infinitely worse effects than 


an interview. However, you shall hear from me 





“* Then—the world is not—there has been no 


again. I will see if she continues in the same 
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mind; and, if so, I will step’over and tell you.” I 
took my leave. ‘ 

A few moments before stepping down to din- 
ner, I sat beside | Tiss P——, making my usual 
inquiries; and was gratified to find that her pro- 

ress, though slow, seemed sure. I was going to 
ies her, before leaving, when with similar em- 
phasis to that she had previously displayed, she 
again said— 

“ Remember ! N must be here to-night!” 

I was confounded. What could be the mean- 
ing of this mysterious pertinacity? I felt dis- 
tracted with doubt, and dissatisfied with myself 
for what I had told to N . I felt answer- 
able for whatever ill effects might ensue; and yet, 
what could I do? 

It was evening—a mild, though lustrous, July 
evening. The skies were all blue and white, save 
where the retiring sun-light produced a mellow 
mixture of colours towards the west. Nota 
breath of air disturbed the serene complacency. 
My wife and I sat on each side of the bed, 
where lay our lovely invalid, looking, despite of 
her recent illness, beautiful and in comparative 
health. Her hair was parted with negligent sim- 
plicity over her pale forehead. Her eyes were 
brilliant, and her cheeks occasionally flushed 
with colour. She spoke scarce a word to us, as 
we sat beside her. I gazed at her with doubt 
and apprehension. I was aware that health 
could not possibly produce the colour and viva- 
city of her complexion and eyes; and felt at a 
joss to what I should refer it. 

“ Agnes, love! How beautiful is the setting 
sun!” exclaimed my wife, drawing aside the 
curtains. 

“Raise me! Let me look at it,” replied Miss 
— faintly. She gazed earnestly at the 
magnificent object for some minutes; and then 
abruptly said to me— 

“ He will be here soon?” 

“Ina few moments I expect him. But, Agnes, 
why do you wish to see him?” 

She sighed and shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr. D should 
accompany Mr. N—— to my house, and conduct 
him up stairs, after strongly enjoining on him the 
necessity there was for controlling his feelings, 
and displaying as little emotion as possible. My 
heart leaped into my mouth,—as the saying is— 
when I heard the expected knock at the door. 

“.N—— is come at last!” said I,in a gentle 
tone, coatings earnestly at her, to see if she was 
agitated. It was not the case. She sighed, but 
evinced no trepidation. 

ri Shall he be shown in at once ?” | inquired. 

** No: wait a few moments,” replied the extra- 
ordinary girl, and seemed lost in thought for 
about a minute. ‘“ Now!” she exclaimed; and I 
sent down the nurse, herself pale and trembling 
with apprehension, to request the attendance of 
Dr. D—— and Mr. N—. 

As they were heard slowly approaching the 
room, I looked anxiously at my patient, and kept 
my fingers at her pulse. There was not a symp- 
tom of flutter or agitation. At length the door 
was opened, and Dr. D—— slowly entered, with 
-“——— upon his arm. As soon as his pale, trem- 
bling figure was visible, a calm vo | heavenly 
smile beamed upon the countenance of Miss 




















P——. It was full of ineffable loveliness! She 
stretched out her right arm: he pressed it to his 
lips, tvithout uttering a word. 

My eyes were rivetted on the features of Miss 
P——. Either they deceived me, or 1 saw a 
strange alteration—as if a cloud were stealin 
over her face. I was right! We all observe 
her colour fading rapidly. I rose from my chair; 
Dr. D—— also came nearer, thinking she was 
on the verge of fainting. Her eyes were fixed 
upon the flushed features of her lover, and 

eamed with radiance. She gently elevated 

th her arms towards him, and he leaned over 
her. 

* Prepare!” she exclaimed, in a low thrilling 
tone—her features became paler and paler—her 
arms fell. She had spoken—she had breathed her 
last. She was dead! 

Within twelve months poor N—— followed 
her; and to the period of his death, no other word 
or thought seemed to occupy his mind but the 
momentous warning which issued from the ex- 
piring lips of Agnes P——, Prepare! 

I have no mystery to solve, no denouement to 
make. I tell the facts as they occurred; and 
hope they may not be told in vain! 


Te 
From the London Literary Gazette. 


DRYBURGH ABBEY. 


*T was morn—but not the ray which falls the summer’s 
boughs among, 

When beauty walks in gladaess forth, with all her light 
and song; 

“iS —-s mist and cloud hung deep upon the lone- 
y vale, 

And _——. like the wings of death, were out upon the 
gale. 


For he whose spirit woke the dust of nations into life— 

That o’er the waste and barren earth spread flowers und 
fruitage rife— 

Whose genius, like the sun, illumined the mighty realms 
of mind— 

Hal ene for ever from the fame, love, friendship of man- 
sind! 


To wear a wreath in glory wrought his spirit swept afar, 

Beyond the soaring wing of thought, the light of moon or 
star; 

To drink immortal waters, free from every taint of earth— 

To breathe before the shrine of life, the source whence 
worlds had birth! 


There was wailing on the carly breeze, and darkness in 
the sky, 

When, with sable plume, and cloak, and pall, a funeral 
train swept by! 

Methought—St. Mary, shield us well!—that other forms 
moved there, 

Than those of mortal brotherhood, the noble, young and 
fair! 


Was it a dream?—how oft, in sleep, we ask “Cun this be 
truer” 
Whilst warm imagination paints her marvels to our-view; 
Earth’s glory seems a tamnish’d crown to that which we 
old, 
Whernfdreams enchant our sight with things whose mean- 
est garb i: gold! 


Was it a dream?—methought the “dauntless Harold” . 
passed me by— 

The proud “Fitz James,” with martial step, and dark, in- 
trepid eye; 

That “Marmion’s” haughty crest was there, amourner for 
his sake; . 

And se, the bold, the beautiful, sweet, “Lady of the 

ake. 
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The “Minstrel,” whost last lay was o’er, whose broken 
harp lay low, 

And with him glorious “Waverly,” with glance and step 
of wo; 

And “Stnart’s” voice rose there, as when, 
disastrous war, 

He Jed the wild, ambitious, proud, and brave “Vich Ian 
Vohr.” 


Next, marvelling at his sable suit, the “Dominie” stalk’d 
past. 

With “Bertram,” “Julia,” by his side, whose tears were 
flowing fast; 

“Guy Manne ring,” too, moved there, o’er power’d by that 

affii cting sight; 

And ‘“Merrilies,” 
height. 


Solemn and grave, “Monkbarns” approached, amidst that 
burial line; ; 
And “Ochiltree” leant o’er his staff, and mourn’d for “Auld 


lang syne!” 
“Lovell” 


Slow march’d the gallant “M’Intyre,” whilst 
mused alone: 

“Miss Wardour’s” image left that bosom’s faith- 

ful throne! 


"midst fate’s 


as when she wept on Ellangowan’s 


For once, 


With coronach, and arms reversed, forth came “MacGre- 
gor’s” clan-- 

Red “Dongal’s” cry peal’d thrill and wild--“Rob Roy’s” 
bold brow looked wan; 

The fair “Diana” kissed her cross, and bless’d its cainted 


ray; 
And “Wace is me!” the “Bailie” sighed, ‘‘that I should see 
this day!” 


Next rode, 
scarf, octae 

Sir Edward, Laird of Ellieslaw, the far renowned “Black 
Dwart;” 

U pon his left, in bonnet blue, and whitelocks flowing 


Sen 
sTeC-— 


rhe pious sculptor of the grave--stood “Old Mortality!” 


in melancholy guise, with sombre vest and 


“Balfour of Burley,” “Claverhouse,” the “Lord of Evan- 


ale,” 
And stately “Lady Margaret,” whose wo might nought 
avail! 
Fierce “Bothwell” on his charger black, as from the con- 
flict won; bn 4. 
And pale ‘ ‘Habakkuk Mucklewrath,” who cried ‘‘God’s 
will be done!” 


And likea rose, a young white rose, that blooms mid wild- 
est scenes, 

Fosne she.--ihe modest, eloquent, and virtuous “Jeanie 
Jeans;’ 

And “Dumbiedikes,” that silent laird, with love too deep 
to smile, 

And “Effie,” with her noble friend, the good “Duke of 
Argyle.” 


With lofty brow, and bearing high, dark “Ravenswood” 
ad vanced. 

Who on the false “Lork Keeper’s” mien with eye indig- 
nant glanced;-~- 

Whilst graceful as a lonely fawn, ’neath covert close and 
sure, 

Approached the beauty of all hearts--the “Bride of Lam- 
mermoor!” 


Then “Annot Lyle,” the fairy queen of light and song, 
a stopped near, 
The‘  Baight of Ardenvohr,” and he, the gifted Hieland 


“Dalgety,” “Duncan,” “Lord Menteith,” and “Ronald” 
met my view-- 

The maples ‘Children of the Mist,” and bold “M’fiich-Con 
nel Dhu!’ 


On swept “Bois Gilbert” “Front de Beeuf” “De Bracy’s” 
plume of wo; 
was Coeur de Lion’s” crest shone near the valiant “Ivan- 
0e;’ 
While soft as glides a summer cloud “Rowena” closer 
rew, 
With beautiful “Rebecca”--peerless daughter of the Jew! 


her father. 





Still onward like the gathering night advanced that fy- 
neral train-- 

Like dillows when the tempest sweeps across the shadowy 
main; 

Where’r the eager gaze might reach, in noble ranks were 
seen, } ’ ; 

Dark plume, and glittering mail and crest, and woman’s 
beauteous mien! 


A sound thrilled through that lengthening host! methought 
the vault was closed, : 

Where in his glory and renown fair Scotia’s bard re ! 

A sound thrilled through that lenth’ ning host! and forth 
my vision fled !-- 

But ah!—-that mournful dream proved true,—the immortal 
Scott was dead! 

C. SWAIN. 


Oe 


It was a beautiful part of the plot of Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of the “Hunchback,” that the child of the deformed 
should have been kept in ignorance that the supposed 
guardian who had given all his time and tenderness to the 
developement of her feelings and judgement, up tothe 
very period when she became a bride, was in reality 
The fine noble motives which actuate the 
Hunchback in the concealment, are admirably delineated 
throughout the play, and have given rise to the following 
stanzas, which their author has the pleasure of inscrib- 
ing to Mr. Knowles, as a token of his high appreciation 
of the more captivating beauties of his own dramatic 
poem:— 


The Hunchback hath a gentle child, 
With radiance on her silver brow, 

And all that he hath known of love 
Is clinging to her now! 

And he can bear to stem the tide 
From whence sweet feelings start, 

And fling away the Father’s garb, 
But not the Father’s heart. 

Oh, tenderly he guards her now, 
Beneath a stranger guise, 

Like some poor mortal watching o’er 
A creature of the skies! 


Oh, beautiful, most beautiful, 
And very fair indeed-—— 

The flint is not without its spark, 
The nut without its seed;-- 

The tiny shell that lieth hid, 
Unpolished in the deep, 

Hath that within its pearly bed 
That doth not always sleep. 

So oft the shapeless body holds 
A soul of living light, 

That maketh dark deformity 
Seem ever glad and bright! 


The Hunchback loveth still his child, 
And still is at her side, 

In weal--upon the verge of crime— 
In woe—and as a bride,— 

And not till then she learns that he 
Who tended her for years— 

Had smiled on her a father’s smiles, 
And wept a father’s tears. 

If worth be weighed by love like this, 
Then his is very dear, 

And who that passeth that deformed » 
Shall dare to scoff or jeer! 





as 
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SEVEN MARRERIAGES 


AND NEVER A HUSBAND. 


(T'ranslated from the German.) 


AprLine was the daughter of a rich French merchant; 
a young lady, who, if not quite as prudent, was perhaps 
as beantiful as Penelope, and couJd number almost as 
many admirers soon after she had entered into her teens. 
In truth, she was a great favourite; and advocates, court 
retainers, members of parliament, officers, and general 
officers, seemed to vie with each other for her good opi- 
nion; but they had, hitherto, ali inet with the same recep- 
tion; namely, that flat little monvusyllable, no! At length a 
handsome yonng officer of the name of Alson, had the 
happy fortune to obtain her good graces, but her father 
sti!! shook his head. He was of'a good old family, he ad- 
mitted, only he had hardly a stiver to bless himeelf withal, 
except what came out of the military chest; and why this 
should entitle him to a preference over so many wealthy 
and noble offers, he was at a loss to account. M. Molinet, 
however, did not belong to that class of crue) fathers, who 
boast of the right divine of tyrannizing over their children: 
and by the combined effect of frowning and fuming, and 
fretting and petting, mixed with a little solitary confine- 
ment and low diet, bring their girls into a fit frame of 
mind to bear the matrimonial yoke along with some ugly, 
hateful-looking wretch, whom they would otherwise, per- 
haps, have by no means admir So, without making 
much ado about nothing, this sensible French father, after 
a few imprecations, which helped him to recover his 
gaiety, no longer withheld his consent. “The young fools 
like one another,” he said; ‘‘and the boy wants nothing but 
inoney, which, | dare say, hé@ will allow me the honour to 
supply. By such means, his valour will entitle him to a 
captain’s commission, at a jump; another and another, ull 
he reaches a colonel’s; and it will not sound amiss, when 
the world, in my hearing, shall designate the commander 
of a whole heroic regiment with the dear name of son—the 
wealthy old merchant’s son.” 

In*a short time, lieutenant Alson’s promotion hegan, 
and kept pace with his father-in-law’s prophecies of his 
valour. When he had risen a few degrees, Molinet agreed 
to celebrate his marriage with his daughter, in a magnifi- 
cent manner. As the young lady, however, was only yet 
in her fifteeuth year, and her father quite doated upon her, 
he had so contrived it, in consideration of her youth, and 
his own old age, to have her company a yeur or two 
longer; and on the same morning that the ceremony was 
solemnized, his son’s regiment received orders to march; 
and he peremptorily insisted upon its commander march- 
ing along with it upon a foreign destination. 

‘he parting scene was truly tender and romantic, but 
the old merchant conceived that he was doing his duty 
(for he believed that she was too young to encounter the 
trials of the married state); and it dia not move him a whit. 
Alson’s sole consolation was in the hoped-for termination 
of the American war, which would enable him to return 
speedily to his own country; while he had, at all events 
secured his prize,—barring the usual chances of being 
drowned, shot, captured, or knocked upon the head. 

And truly his name seemed to have been entered upon 
the debit side of the day book of destiny; for thovgh his 
regiment joined the party of the English colonists, in their 
contest against the mother country, it so happened that 
our hero was wounded and taken prisoner by a troop of 
Indians, allies of the British forces, in the first engage- 
ment. Fortunately, they neither sacrificed, nor eat him, 
contenting themselves with the torture of curing him of 
his wounds, which, with their assistance, left him a crip- 
ple for life. This he found to be a serious impediment in 
the way of making his escape from the swift-footed forest 
chiefs; though he was over-persuaded to make the attempt 
by one of his fellow-prisoners. ‘The latter was quick 
enough to secure his retreat, but the unlucky Alson was 
overtaken while limping at an extraordinary pace, in the 
hope of rejoining his young bride and his wealthy father- 
in-law, with the addition of enjoying a quiet pension for 
life. Poor fellow! he was caught when within a stone’s 
throw or two of the American lines, and immediately 
compelled to limp his way back again, with an Indian 
spear by way of goad pricking him in the rear. On his ar- 








chiefs’ tables, whose stomach refused almost every other 
kind of food. 
Meanwhile Victor, the young officer who accompanied 
him in his flight, under plea of extreme sickness and his 
late sufferings, obtained leave of absence, and proceeded 
back to his own country. During his captivity he had 
heard a great deal in praise of the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Adeline while conversing with the unfortunute 
Alison. Aware, at the same time, of her vast fortune, a 
thought now struck him on which he continued to ponder 
during his whole voyage home. He conceived that he 
might possibly be fortunate enough to supply Alson’s loss; 
ior he had Jittle doubt but that the sable heroes would very 
quickly dispose of their prisoner, in such a way as to leave 
him no source of uneasiness on that head. F 
Taking this, at all events, for granted, and flattered with 
the idea of his future prospects, he hastened with the rue- 
ful looks of an undertaker, to the house of M. Molinet, and 
without much ceremony, regretted that he was the bearer 
of ill tidings. A little p heat the good merchant began 
to pull almost ag long a face as hisown. The wily Vic- 
tor, wishing to make a still deeper impression, so as to in- 
troduce himself in the character of a comforter, intreated 
that he would not alarm himself; and drawing his hand 
across his eyes, at the same time heaving a few sighs, he 
observed that his r friend Alson had unfortunately beer 
oom and murdered before his eyes, by a party of wild 
ndians. 
M. Molinet uttered an exclamation of horror, that 
brought his whole household together, old and young. 
Victor was still singing hs doleful dirge as they gathered 
round; and he next drew forth a packet of forged letters, 
in order to give a greater air of veracity to his story. This, 
however was superfluous; no one offered to question the 
truth of his statements, while his well-feigned sorrow re- 
commended him strongly to his new friends, as Alson’s 
companion and fellow soldier. Here he flattered himself 
that he had laid a good foundation for his future plans; and 
in a few days he repeated his visit, when he had the plea- 
sure of being introduced to the lovely Adeline. 
Mutual sorrow and syrapathy in regard to the young 
soldier’s fate, drew them into conversation, and Victor 
was quite charmed with her manners; while her beauty 
surpassed his expectations. By degrees, his person and 
language appesred equally mteresting to Adeline, and not 
many months had elapsed before their acquaintance began 
to ripen immto a more tender regard. M. Molinet, being sa- 
tisfied that his connections were respectable, and not in 
the least aware of the stratagem whieh he had adopted in 
order more effectually to succeed in his views, was shortly 
afterwards prevailed upon to give his consent. _ 

The mourning having at length ceased, Adeline cast 
aside her widow’s weeds, and gave her hand to the happy 
Victor, who now fancied he had secured the fair prize for 
life. But fortune, that had hitherto shown herse!f so re- 
markably favourable, now, when he stood on the very 
brink of Paradise, began, like a vile jilt as she is, to change 
her tone. He was much in the situation of a spoiled child, 
when the careless nurse slips its leading strixgs: he fell, 
not figuratively, but actually and heavily, as he was cut- 
ting too high a curvet in the plenitude of his satisfaetion 
in the bridal dance. He fell on the smooth chalked floor, 
and disjointed one of his thighs: a compound fracture, 
which would require him to lie in one position for the pe- 
riod of one or two months. What a horrible contrast! the 
bridal chamber was turned into a sick-room; his bride be- 
came head nurse, and all his hopes disappointed in surgical 
operations. 5 

His recovery was equally tedious and vexatious, and 
before he grew at all convalescent, another character ap- 
peared upon the scene. Victor felt not a little alarmed on 
learning that Clermont, another young officer, who had 
been captured by the Indians, had just arrived in Paris. 
His first question on arriving at the hotel was respecting 
the residence of M. Mofinet, and he did not long leave 
Victor in suspense, as to the particulars of his escape, and 
the fate of Alson. In fact. he was the bearer of letters from 
the latter to his wife, and he was naturally somewhat sur- 
prised on hearing from his host that the lady had contracted 
asecond marriage. He was still more astonished to find 
that Victor was the second husband; but he revealed no- 

thing of what he knew to his host, being first determined 
to have an interview with the wily usurper of Alson’s 





rival he was thrown into a large w oden cage, with or- 
cers to be fattened, as soon as possible, for one of the 





rights, of whom he knew enough, before delivering his 
letters. 


Victor lost all courage, and looked quite crest- 






















fallen as Clermont was announced, and briskly followed 
up his name with the familiarity of a former comrade, into 
the sick man’s chamber, “Oh, Victor!” he cried, “what a 
wretch you are! what a piece of villany you have commit- 
ted against Alson! he 1s alive, poor fellow; and I have 
brought letters from him for his wife—I must go and de- 
liver them.” é 

Alive?” exclaimed Victor, “Alson alive? impossibie! 
why he was overtaken and put to death by the Indians in 
my company, while we were trying to make our escape.” 

“Stop there, Victor; he was overtaken, but not killed; 
though he would have been, and eaten too, had it not been 
for a party of the colonists, who fell on the Indians during 
ihe night, and rescued our friend from his perilous situa- 
tion. But come, I must deliver my letters.” 

For God’s sake! my good Clermont,” cried the wretch- 
ed Victor, at the same time tumbling head foremost 1n his 
hurry to prevent him, “for God’s sake, help me up—lI fear 
i have broken my leg again;—I beseech you not to put the 
climax to my misery. ‘Truly, take half of all ] am worth, 
and do not betray me. Command me in every thing for 
ever after; but do spare me; and try to raise me upon the 
sofa before Adeline comes in.” 

Touched with pity at his helpless situation, Clermont 
assisted the unlucky patient from the ground, who feigned 
a vast deal more pain than he really felt. 

Meanwhile, Adeline, who had heard from one of the 
maidens that a stranger had arrived, and was then in her 
husband’s room; and likewise hearing high words, ran full 
of anxiety to inquire. 

Victor was now in momentary dread of beholding the 
fatal letter drawn from Clermont’s pocket; but the latter 
was t0O magnanimous, and too much delighted at the 
sight of Adeline’s surpassing charms and loveliness to 
think of causing her any such alarm and unhappiness. It 
is true, that he enjoyed the unhappy man’s suspense and 
tortures, and would then burst out into an uncontrolable 
fit of laughter to see the rueful faces which he made, and 
which his lovely bride put to the account of his lame leg, 
no better for his fall. Clermont lingered long enough to 
catch the fascinating poison that lurked in Adeline’sbright 
eyes; his soul was fired at the first interview; and it was 
ciear that Victor’s last sands of promised happiness and 
good fortune—most tantalizing good fortune—were nearly 
run. He no longer felt so indignant as he ought at Victor’s 
base conduct; he rather sighed more effectually to imitate 
it; and having, like lum, been in the habits of pleasing him- 
self whenever he well could, a thought suddenly struck 
him to avail himself, as far as possible, of the information 
and influence which he possessed. 

Adeline, pleased to observe that there seemed nothing 
unpleasant between the two gentlemen, as she had feared, 
svon aiter left the room. Clermont again turned to his 
companion with a portentous frown upon his brow:—‘‘l 


am thinking, my good Sir, that you have brought yourself 


into a very pretty dilemma indeed. Yoursituation is des- 
perate; and besides, I never could reconcile it to my con- 
science to become the means of concealing your treacher- 
ous conduct from the parties concerned. 1 say, Sir, too, 
that it would be ill discharging the trust reposed in me be 
our unhappy friend Alson, in any degree to countenance 
so base a conspiracy against his peace. No, I am decided 
in the course I shall take; to deliver his letters,along with 
other proofs, showing that, though infirm he is still in ex- 
istence. ‘The sole lenity which in such an affair J can be 
induced to grant, would be to postpone the communication 
until you were sufficiently recovered to be removed ; and 
the sooner you can save yourself by flight, the better it 
will be. I can afford you no greater proof of my regard; 
for if you continue here much longer, | shall, however re- 
luctantly, be compelled to expose you to the world. Spare 
yourself the trouble of any farther intreaties;—I cannot 
jisten to them; I cannot consent to become accessary to 
so cruel an imposition.” 

Having come to this explanation, Clermont took his 
leave, leaving the unlucky patient in no very enviable state 
of mind. He was nnable even to make his escape; and 
he lay ruminating all possible plans, either for counteract- 
ing Clermont’s influence or for effecting an able retreat. 
it was in vain, however, that he beat his brains for a satis- 
factory solution of his difficulties. The only resource that 
offered itself to his choice scemed to be that of throwing 
himself voluntarily upon Adeline’s mercy, and relying 
upon the strength of her attachment, for a happy termina- 
tion of the business. Should he, however, be successfu! 
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in his appeals to her tenderness and compassion, still he 
would have to encounter the storm, raised by her incensed 
friends and her father, which in his present helpless situa- 
tion would be doubly trying. At length, finding nothing 
that was likely to relieve him from his awkward dilemma, 
he resigned himself — to his destiny, desirous only 
of getting his head out of the scrape with as little damage 
as possible; and, wearied with conjectures, he fell asleep, 
Adeline remarked that there was something or other 
pressing upon his spirits, and with a thousand endearin 
words she sought to discover the cause. But he only af 
fected greater cheerfulness, and lavished fresh thanks and 
caresses for all the affection and devotedness which, he 
said, she had so generously shown him. such m 
he removed her suspicions ; and she regarded the assid: 


visits on the part of Clermont, only in the light of friendly ~ 


inquiries after his friend’s health. Entertaining, however, 
the designs before mentioned, it was not his object to 
mit Victor’s health to be so fully established,as tu takea Pnal 
and affectionate leave of his young bride; he must be re- 
moved suddenly and secretly. For this purpose Clermont 
now daily made his appearance with Alson’s letters in his 
hand, which he held before Victor’s eyes; while he threat- 
ened the unfortunate wight with instant exposure, if he 
longer refused to quit the field. ; 

‘This, after many vain appeals for pity, he was compelled 
to do. Under pretence of taking a first airing, Clermont 
provided him with a conveyance, and then destroyed those 
important documents which he had held up, like the an- 
eel’s flaming sword behind our first parents, to drive the 
unlucky Victor out of Paradise. Having accompanied 
him some distance, Clermont received his parting letter 
for Adeline, and returned in the same carriage to M. Mo- 
jinet’s house. 

** Where is Victor? what has happened 7” was the first 
inquiry. 

* He bids you an eternal farewell!” replied Clermont ; 
“and you may rejoice that you will never behold his 
face again. His own letter will inform you, that he basely 
deceived you ; that he forged the account of Captain Al- 
son’s death, and married Adeline during his life-time. I 
threatened to reveal his treachery, and he quickly de- 
camped, well knowing that he was not legally united to 
your daughter, nor entitled to her person any more than 
to her fortune. 

* Poor Alson, indeed, is since dead ; but this does not in 
any degree diminish his guilt, or ratify his marriage. _Itis 
now just three months since my friend died in prison, 
where we were both confined for above a year. ‘ Should 
you ever,’ said he, * be fortunate enough to reach our dear 
country, salute my excellent Adeline. my dearly beloved 
wife!’ Shortly afterwards he breathed his last; and peace 
be to the ashes of my respected friend! He beguiled the 
hours of our imprisonment with his sweet and noble dis- 
course, and he even watched over me, [ may say, after his 
decease; for as they were carrying his remains out of the 
prison, | contrived to make my escape.” 

At this account, both futher and daughter stood wrapt 
in astonishment, and in particular Adeline fixed her eyes 
in breathless wonder upon the ingenious inventor of so 
many fictions. He detailed them with so much ease and 
confidence, answered every question, and gave the whole 
fable so natural an air, as to carry conviction to- their 
hearts, equal to any thing that was ever felt for the truth 
of the Gospel. 

The lovely bride of two absent husbands then expressed 
her lively gratitude to the intended third, for his timely 
interference in rescuing her out of the hands of so base a 
character, while the good old merchant begged for the fa- 
vour of his friendship and more frequent visits. 

But the artful Clermont checked his wishes for a short 
period. in order not to betray his own project. He called 
so very seldom, that, being bent upon evincing their grati- 
tude, they were obliged to send him formal invitations. In 
fact, so deeply was he smitten with the charms of Ade- 
line, that he was almost afraid of anticipating his views 
upon her, and tried to accost her with all the starched po- 


liteness of some grey-haired matron during his first visits. 


Yet he was handsome and entertaining; and Adeline, a 
little piqued at his excessive indifference, sought to thaw 
the icy region about his heart by her sunny smiles and 
glances, and a thousand delicate little attentions. He re- 





plied, however, very cautiously, though in such a way a 
showed he ah ite sensible of her power, and feared to 
trust himself within the enchanted circle of her charms. 
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To smooth the way more effectually to his wishes, he 
next brought forward the agreeable intelligence of the 
rogue Victor’s death. It was apeereat’y under the sign 
manual and seal of the curate who had confessed him, du- 
ring his last moments, stating how he had fallen sick at a 
little village, as the curate was passing through ;—how he 
had received sacrament; and how he had died in peace 
and blessedness shortly afterwards. This account of his 
decease he, the curate, had been induced to furnish at 
poor Victor’s request, which duty he had discharged after 
giving him decent int¢rmenit. 

Adeline was again free; and how happy that she was 
released from so awkward a kind of engagement ! Of this 
the arch-traitor Clermont was soon assured by the manner 
of his reception ; it was no longer difficult to perceive that 
his artful diffidence and_constrained demeanour, had 
pleaded his cause more effectually than, in such circum- 
stances, his utmost assiduities could have done. The cold- 
ness of his manner gradually died away; he began to as- 
sume his real character; every day they grew more and 
more passionately attached to each other; and Adeline 
gave him her hand with greater pleasure han she did to 
cither of her other husbands. 

A splendid banquet welcomed the happy pair from the 
altar; the guests made their appearance; and the afternoon 
was at length far advanced. ‘The sound of a carriage was 
now heard advancing at a smart pace up the street, and it 
drew up at M. Molinet’s door. “ Ha!” cried the good 
host ; ‘an idle guest, by Our Lady, but he drives briskly 
up. 

All eyes were now turned towards the door ; it opened ; 
and, to the surprise of all the company, in rushed_the de- 
ceased Vietor, with his drawn sword in his hand, which 
he pointed with threatening gesture at Clermont: “ Up, 
up, and defend your life!” he cried; at the same time 
dragging the astonished bridegroom with a firm grasp out 
of the hall. 

Every guest felt too much terrified at his ghastly ap- 
pearance to interfere, feeling quite assured that it was 
wholly supernatural. So that, with the assistance of his 
servant, Victor had thrust the unlucky bridegroom into 
his carriage, and driven away with him, before any body 
had sufficiently recovered his senses to think of a rescue. 

When arrived at a short distance from the city, Victor 
called to the coachman to halt, and bursting into a loud 
laugh, he said, ‘“ Well, friend, there are now two knaves 
instead of one, and one raven must not puil out the other's 
eyes. There would be little use in hanging ourselves, if 
others will save us that trouble, for what we have done. 
My object in carrying you off, arises from the most disin- 
terested motives ; it will save you u great deal of plague : 
—for, as you were kind enough to bring me tidings of Al- 
son, | have now to inform you that he is actually in Paris, 
and would speedily have fallen upon you like a thunder- 
holt, and sacrificed both his wife and you to his fury. We 
have both of us the best reason in the world for keeping 
out of his way; for he is already half-witted from the effect 
of his Indian adventures, and being fattened, during the 
course of a whole month for the chiefs table.” 

_ “| wish he had eaten him, then,” exclaimed Clermont, 
in very ill-humour; “the fellow must have as many lives 
as a cat.” 

“So it seems! but we must wait patiently till the affair 
has blown over; and meanwhile mee some safe retreat, in 
a corner of the kingdom, and near a sea port, in case the 
madman should run desperate, and proceed to extremities 
against us.” 

Now this was all a fresh tissue of lies, invented by Vic- 
tor to revenge himself. So far from being in Paris, Alson 
had been taken prisoner during his voyage home, and was 
now passing his time in England. Having given out that 
he had left France under an assumed name, Victor, after 
parting with his rival, had returned; and kept a watchful 
eye upon all his proceedings. In order more effectually to 
screen himself, and to get his rival completely into his 
power, he permitted him to accept the hand of Adeline ; 
and then seized upon himin the manner that has just been 
related. Clermont easily fell into the snare; and no longer 
ventured to think ef retracing his steps to Paris, when he 
believed that Alson, whom he had disposed of in so sum- 
mary a manner, had again appeared on the scene of action. 
Half stupified with the news, he suffered himself to be 
rolled away, as he had been taken, in his rich bridal ap- 


by her third husband—and left to reflect upon her way- 
ward lot alone. 

Such a series of unexpected occurrences almost turned 
the old merchant’s head. He began to be alarmed lest 
they should afford a topic of scandal to the whole city ; 
and after a short consultation with his daughter, he came 
to the resolution of quitting Paris, and retiring into the 
country for a short time. ’ 

So having settled his affairs, he proceeded, accompanied 
by his daughter, about eighty leagues into the country, 
where he purchased an agreeable residence, and spent a 
whole year, more to his own, than to Adeline’s satisfac- 
tion. So sudden and striking a contrast was too trying 
and too solitary, after the loss of three husbands, though 
she had already almost banished them from her mind. For 
no one any longer doubted the decease of Captain Alson, 
her first betrothed; while, in regard to both the others, it 
was currently reported, and in a short while generally cre- 
dited, that they had fought a duel, and fallen by each 
other’s hands. Since the night of their strange disappear- 
ance, they had neither of them been heard of; until one 
day, in a wood, at some distance from Paris, two bodies 
were found dreadfully mangled, and there seemed no 
longer any doubt of their being the two ill-fated lovers ; 
at least such was the account that reached M. Molinet and 
his daughter. It was also stated that the bodies had been 
interred, after remaining above ground until their features 
were no longer discernible, and no persons coming for- 
ward to lay claim to them. 

However, to set the matter at rest, M. Molinet sent for 
the chief witness who had given evidence on the inquest ; 
and having received from him an account of the persons 
of the deceased, he found it agree in many points, with 
his two sons-in-Jaw ; a discovery which so greatly delighted 
him that, in the height of his satisfaction, he cried out : 
“* Aye, the knaves ! you describe them to a hair; and both 
dead and buried, you say ?” 

With this qoamalatety assurance, he hastened to his 
daughter Adeline, and they now began to visit with their 
neighbours, and see a little more of the world; while they 
even talked of returning the ensuing winter to Paris. Be- 
fore that period arrived, however, the old gentleman had 
been again solicited for his consent; his consent for the 
fourth time! and he gave it with much the same temper 
as on former occasions; only his daughter was this time to 
be upited to a young nobleman, Baron Marly. 

The marriage ceremony was mtr bene without the 
slightest interruption ‘The feast and the dance pass 
pleasantly away ; and the bride-maids were already busied 
in disarraying the fair Adeline of her ornaments and jew- 
els : when, as fate would have it, a long and loud resound- 
ing knock was heard at the hall door, enough to throw a 
nervous parent into fits. It was just midnight too; yet one 
of the footmen had courage enough to open the door ; and 
in stept a shabby drest man with a weellia leg; and limp- 
ing as fast as he could along the hall, begged to be allowed 
an interview with the host. 

The servant grinned at him over his shoulder, and said 
that it would be better to postpone it to the following day. 

“No, my good friend, it will not,” replied the stranger ; 
“my affair will admit of no delay. | must see your master 
this moment.” 

ut the man only stared and shook his head, as if in con- 
tempt of his request. Upon this, the stranger flying into 
a passion, raised his cruich. ‘* Go, thou base varlet, or 1 
will break every bone in thy skin!” and the footman ran 
to acquaint his master with this very unseasonab!e visit. 

M. Molinet made his appearance in his night-gown and 
slippers. With a presentiment of something wrong, he 
looked the stranger sharply in the face, as he limped to- 
wards him, with a black patch over his left eye, and a 
great plaster on the other cheek. The good old host ut- 
tered an exclamation of alarm at the very sight of him. 

“Who are you, Sir?” he inquired in a subduc:! and qui- 
vering tone: “and what is your pleasure with me ?” 

“ Alas! don’t you know me,” sighed the stranger; 
“ don’t you know your own son-in law, Alson ?” 

Poor M. Molinet star‘ed back several yaris at one 
bound; raised up his hands in perfect wonder; and then 
called out to a servant at some qdisiance rom them: “ For 
God’s sake run,—call my daughter and her husband; and 
make haste,—make haste!” 

“Nay, J am already here, father,” observed the one- 





parel, without hat or gloves, and arrayed from head to 
4oot in silk; while the lovely Adeline was thus deserted 





legged man. 
“Oh, unhappy wretches as we all are!” cried the poor 
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distracted father of so many sons, pacing backwards and 
forwards, and Jooking ruefully up the staircase, to sce 
whether they would ever come. 

Baron Marly first made his appearance, attired in a rich 
and elegant undress; looking as proud and glorious as 
Mars himself, just before he was caught with the lovely 
wife of ugly limping Vulcan: who could scarcely have 
eut a more sorry figure than the one-legged man now did. 
The Baron could not help smiling at the stranger, as he 
seid :—- P 

* What are your commands with me, father? I was just 
this moment retiring for the night.” 

* But I will take care that you never shall,” cried the 
lame man; at the same time striking his crutch in most 
threatening style upon the ground. 

“Is the fellow out of his senses?” returned the Baron, 
with a glance of contempt. 

Poor M. Molinet was now quite beside himself. He 
trembled sadly, at the necessity he was under of intro- 
ducing the gentlemen to one another, on this occasion. He 
did it, but it was with a very ill grace. 

“ Fine doings, indeed !” exclaimed the crutchman, again 
stamping his wooden leg, more fiercely than before, upon 
the ground. “It is lucky, however, that I am arrived in 
time to prevent this Baron from casting a stain upon my 
honour, and that of my family. You wil! please, father, to 
show him to the very farthest chamber from my wife’s 
and mine, that you can find in the house; I shall keep 
strict watch on the outside.” ; 

At these words, Baron Marly instantly mounted his 
high horse of noble blood, and replied, with an air of dis- 
dain: “ Night watches, my good fellow, do not seem very 
well adapted to your present crippled condition, and | 
will spare you that trouble. As matters turn out, you are 
quite welcome to your first bargain, with all the manorial 
rights and appurtenances thereto belonging. In fact, I 
shall be happy to make the transfer; by which you will 
help me to untie a knot, which I was beginning to fear 
might chance to be tied too tight. For my part,] am a 
friend to freedom; and there are some of my relations at 
court, who will not be sorry to Lear of what has happened, 
for truly I have had very little peace since my alliance 
with this very worthy family, because they imagined that 
henceforward | was about to unite myself with that less 
shining, but useful class of honest citizens. They so- 
lemnly declared that my marriage had raised an eternal 
barrier between me and them; between the city and the 
court ; and that they knew how to respect their own sta- 
tion, if I did not. This was a sad blow in the face of my 
escutcheon; and I should, doubtless, soon have died of 
mortification, had not this lucky incident restored me to 
my injured nobility and pride. This somewhat consoles 
me for the fe sas! Ro of a lady, for whom [ entertained 
the greatest tenderness and esteem. But lam no senti- 
mental worshipper of sighs and tears. I entreat you, there- 
fore,my dear M. Molinet, to break this little matter to 
your daughter—to present her with my parting regards, 
and wish her all happiness and good fortune. So firewell, 
gentlemen ; if you have any commands to Paris, I shall 
feel most happy to be the bearer. There I shall take out 
a formal divorce, and so the matter rests.” With an air of 
lordly nonchalancec, he turned upon his heel, and left his 
father-in-law, lost in astonishment at the strange situation 
in which he stood. 

“ Nay, let the nimble puppy run,” cried the man with 
the crutch; “and cheer up, old poationsa, you see you 
have got me quite safe; | wish | could add quite sound; 
but any how safe home again. True, | am a bit of a crip- 
ple—but what of that?—I am none Of your noble impos- 
tors—I am Alson, your honourable son-in-law. I hope 
Adeline will not think the worse of me ; though, I confess 
I do not much relish the thought of our first interview : 
better perhaps to put it off until to-morrow. You will 
thus have time to reconcile her to the change of partners ; 
but, as you seem rather weary and nervous, you had bet- 
ter yourself retire to rest, and let me, likewise, be shown 
toachamber. ‘To-morrow | will amuse Adeline and you 
with some account of my adventures in America. You 
will be much astonished, if not entertained; but for to- 
night, dear father, not a word more—let us get a little rest.” 

1. Molinet, like one half moon-stricken, tottered out of 
the room ; he replied not a word; and his son was obliged 
to shake him well by the shoulders and stamp his wooden 
Jeg, before he could make him comprehend that he wanted 
to be shown to his chamber. 
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Just at this moment one of Adeliae’s maids came run- 
ning, 10 say that her young mistress had fallen into fits. 
She thad heard the uproar; and insisted upon being in- 
stantly attired, in order to arrive in time to prevent any 
fatal consequences—having already lost two husbands, 
who had fallen a sacrifice to their mutual fury; but such 
was the tumult of her emotions, that she fainted in the 
bridemaid’s arms. : ; ' 

Greatly concerned at this event, the cripple bridegroom 
observed, that had he not unluckily been so shabbily 
dressed, and altogether cut so dismal and forbidding a 
figure, with the patches on his wounds, and his wooden 
leg—which might perhaps frighten her into fits again as 
she was recovering—nothing should keep him from her 
presence. “ Besides my crutch makes such a plaguy loud 
noise in walking, she might imagine some kobold or house- 
goblin was coming into her chamber. Such things she 
must get used to by degrees; so my g girl, 1 must be 
content with thy recommending me most affectionately to 
thy sweet mistress, and here is my father-in-law will go 
along with you.” . 

Poor M. Molinet, quite puzzled what to think or what 
to do, suffered himself to be led, like a man walking in his 
sleep, into his daughter’s chamber; while his son-in-law 
walked another way into his own. : 

At this moment, the Baron’s servants having packed up 
his wardrobe, and brought the coach, he was heard giving 
his orders respecting these two most important and favour- 
ite subjects of his thoughts; and then he rattled off along 
the pavement; in all the offended. yet newly recovered, dig- 
nity of his ancient house. 

Adeline, on her side, again passed a lonely night, on the 
very day of her foxrth nuptials; besides being half fright- 
ened to death. ; 

On the morrow of this eventful evening, M. Molinet’s 
household was early in motion. ‘The good host himself 
began at length to console himself with the idea, that even 
a wooden-legged son-in-law was preferable te none, and 
hastened down stairs with a fixed determination to wel- 
come him in a pure and hospitable style. The latter, 
however seemed to think more of a good night’s rest, than 
rising at an early hour to reclaim the hand of his beautiful! 
betrothed. ‘The clock had already struck nine: breakfast 
was waiting ; yet the sluggard showed no signs of appear- 
ance. He had not even rung his bell; and the old mer- 
chant, beginning to feel impatient for his first meal, waited 
and grumbled; until, declaring that he must be one of the 
seven sleepers, he ordered one of the servants to knock, 
and to knock hard, at his door; for it was now near eleven 
o'clock, and the old gentleman, in momentary dread of an 
attack of his spasms, was fast helping himself to whatever 
came nearest to him. Before he had half’ done, however, 
the lacquey came to inform him that he had knocked re- 
peatedly at the lame gentlemau’s door, but had received 
no answer. 

His master shook his head wistfully, and, ordering the 
servant to walk first, followed him up stairs, and bade him 
enter the room ; not liking the risk of receiving any farther 
shock, added to that of the tormer fright. 

So he stationed himself at the head of the stairs, and 
called out to the man, from time to time, “ Now, John, is 
he asleep?” “No, Sir!” “Is he awake?” “No, Sir!” 
“What, is he dead, then?” “Oh no, Sir, he is only gone 
—at least I cannot find him.” “* Gone !” repeated the mer- 
chant advancing a little more boldly, “ What, crutch, and 
leg, and all?” “No, Sir; his leg is here ; only it is nothing 
but a cork!” “ Nothing but a cork,” repeated the old 
merchant, “then I dare say he must have a stock of them, 
and it is that, perhaps, which makes him so light a foot. 
The scoundrel :—the base deserter! to think of running 
away from his own wife and father, the very morning af- 
terreturning tothem. Surely 1 am bewitched, or this is 
alladream. Itcannot be: I am perhaps.too hard upon 
him to suspect him; he has, perhaps, only got up in the 
night, and gone into the garden : and then been unable to 
find his way back into the right room. Do you run into 
the garden, John, and I will examine the other bed-roome : 
he must be somewhere—he cannot be gene: call Adeline, 
call all the women, and the men, and the children, about 
the place; bid them look sharp every where—he cannot 
be gone.” 

There was soon a general muster; and. the house was 
searched from top to bottom; but he was neither in the 

arret nor the cellar: the new son-in-law was gone! At 
ength, when it came to the old porter’s turn to be exa- 
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+ho kept the lodge gates, and just then came hob- 
woah te eclared that about day-break a lame, ill- 
fvOUr kind of man, with black patches on his cheeks, 
most like a proken-down soldier, had ordered him to wa- 
bar the gate, as he was going to see after some of his lug- 
» gage which was left at the next inn, but he said nothing 
about coming back. : 

With this gleam of hope M. Molinet despatched a mes- 
senger to the place, but no person answering the porter’s 
deseription had been there. wie 

The lovely Adeline sat pale and weeping in her cham- 
ber; until this trying moment she had borne her strange 
sdventures and Vicissitudes with the sweet temper and 
patience of an angel; but this was too much. There was 
yo affectation in her sufferings; her tears and sighs were 
eenuine ; for she had really loved Alson—he was her first 
choice, and she sank overpowered with grief, on learning 
this his second and more cruel loss. _ : 

Her father, little less affected at witnessing her grief, 
retired with downcast looks, and full of perplexing 
thoughts, to devise some method of proceeding, to his 
own chamber. The reader, however, shall not be left in 
the sane dilemma ; but shall forthwith be introduced be- 
hind the curtain of the mystery ; as here follows :—In the 
first place he need hardly be informed, that these two arch 
hypocrites and impostors, Victor and Clermont, were still 
in existence. In truth, they were far too interested and 
yotorious Villains to think of sparing the criminal law any 
trouble by honestly knocking one another’s brains out; 
and in fact were on the best terms, for persons of their 
stamp. As fortune, too, would have it, M. Molinet, in re- 
tiring to the cou wwe had settled not far from the place of 
their retreat, which they kept as secret as possible; no 
less from fear of Alson’s return, than from that of being 
brought to account for having deserted their military du- 
ties. They were, likewise, enabled, from this spot, to ob- 
serve the proceedings of M. Molinet, their father-in-law, 
and to learn whether the affair had at all subsided. 

The report of the fourth marriage acted like poison upon 
their jealous and revengeful feelings; and not venturing, 
from a sense of mutual safety, to wreak them upon each 
other, they swore to prevent any other person availing 
himself of any advantage which they had forfeited them- 
selves. With this view, they pitched upon a wily young 
mendicant, who in some degree resembled Alson. and who 
could assume any cheracter, and, equipping him in the 
manner already stated, their base stratagem turned out 
completely successful. 

About the period that Baron Marly forwarded a copy 
of his divorce to his father-in-law. the latter became aware 
of the species of imposture that had been practised upon 
















him, owing to the recognition and the subsequent confes- 
sion of the rogueish mendicant himself. Still he did not 
betray his employers, and M. Molinet, supposing them to 
he deceased, was now more at a loss than ever what to 
con) cture on the subject. 
Adeline, on her part, seemed inclined to make no far- 
ther adventures in the matrimonial Jottery ; while her fa- 
ther was more intent than ever upon finding a real and bona 
fide son-in-law. Suitors again began to make their ap- 
pearance, and he allowed her no peace, until she agreed 
‘o make a fresh choice, for the fifth time, in the person of 

the Marquis Gilles. 
The marriage ceremony wac fixed to take place ata 
Country seat at some distance, belenging io the new bride- 
eroom. Every thing appeared te ‘be in a good train; the 
day, the dinner, and the dance were all happily conelyded. 
M. Molinet had himself seen to the security of aid ‘the 
doors and windows, and given orders to admit fo firpre 
guests after the hour, be they who they would. * ~ 
baad suse Was just beginning to settle to rest. when, 
iorrible to relate, a cry of fire was heard, and the rong 
next the bridal chamber was found to be in flames. e 
Marquis ran down stairs half undrest, and disappefréd’ 
sa the front door. The fire was fortunately got 
ne rt 5 the bridegroom was no longer tobe seen. What 
a — “} him no one knew; his destiny remained a 
postnted Be all that could be gathered was, that some 
‘Ontrymen had beheld a carriage driving with great ra- 
pidity from the castle. 
vo days of grievous anxiety elapsed, when a courier 





om de hie appearance with the following letter, and after 
. livery instantly galloped away :— 
adam,— Your Mm ented bewitched,and some 
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no St. George, and feel no inclination to run‘a tilt with the 
monster; very willingly making room for the sixth fool, 
as I am told, who takes a fancy for such an adventure. 
FILLES.” 

M. Molinet tore this precious epistle in a great rage; 
then ordered his carnage to the door, and taking his 
daughter along with him, ordered them to drive quick to- 
wards Paris. He left a letter behind him for his son-in-law, 
summoning him to appear and answer for his conduct; 
but this he never did; and consequently the marriage was 
annulled. But, in the course of this affair, an aged advo- 
cate became so deeply smitten with Adeline’s charms, as 
to be quite unable to devote himself longer to his profes- 
sion, without his fair client’s consent and assistance. The 
lady, however, would certainly have refused it, had not 
her father, an old friend of the lawyer’s, kindly stepped 
in to second the plea; and she was, at last, overpersuaded 
to vield her hand. 
This time the ceremony was performed in as private a 
manner as possible. Only a few persons were aware that 
it was about to take place, and the domestics were in per- 
fect ignorance of it until all was concluded. The supper- 
table had been removed, and the happy old bridegroom 
was just thinking of moving after it, he the waiter en- 
tered, and anncunced—the “Marquis Gilles! 
What a thunder-bolt of surprise for the whole party! 
M. Molinet alone had presence of mind to cry out: “ Let 
the Marquis go to the Deyil! tell him we have nothing to 
say to each other.” 
ut the noble Marquis was already in the room: “First, 
my dear father,” he said, “do me the justice to hear my 
defence, and send me there afterwards. On the eventful 
night of my marriage, I was seized by robbers in my own 
court, and kidnapped blindfolded into a carriage, which 
proceeded the whole night. When it stopped, I was con- 
ducted into a place up steps, and down steps, until they 
took the bandage from my eyes ;—of very little service to 
me, ina dark room, with iron door and windows. Here 
the villains compelled me, by dint of threatening my life, 
to indite that false and wicked epistle to my beloved Ade- 
line, but which procured me better treatment, and, per- 
haps, saved my life. Shortly afterwards they promised 
to release me, which they only did, however, within these 
last few hours. Yesterday they again blindfolded me ; 
brought me out of the labyrinth; and conveyed me in a 
carriage to this very meigbhouslinad. Bidding me alight 
in some fields, they said tome: “ That is your road to 
Paris; put your best foot foremost, and try to reach it be- 
fore nightfall; for your young bride 1s celebrating her 
nuptials to-day with an old Parliament Advocate. So make 
haste, or you will have no chance of avoiding the honours 
that are in store for you.” ‘They then directed me to this 
house; and, before [ had time to recover from my aston- 
ishment, they dragged me out of the carriage, and drove 
me with bitter mocks and gibings from their presence.” 

“ A fine romantic history,” exclaimed the old Advocate ; 
“ but, my Lord Marquis, who will bear witness to all this ¢ 
Besides, if you could, what would that help you? Your 
ormer marriage with my present bride, Sir, has been for- 
mally revoked, rescinded, cancelled, and annulled.” 

“ [ know nothing of your quirks of law ; and I should be 
a fool to contend with you ; L-wi'l-put it into the hands of 
rsomé skilful expounder of justice bke yourself. My pre- 
serit olject.in, coning here, is 1oudiy to protest, once for 
‘al, akomst your prestmmg to usw'p my place; for I nei- 
ther can nor will listen to it.” ‘ 

“ded,” repleed the Advocate; “and that you likewise 
shail n yeitlre tO sport upon my manor, Marquis, I 
hereby appeal'to the’sovereign fount of justice, to his Ma- 
jesty the King.” 


« A mis 





st servile appeal ;” exclaimed the Marquis. 
».. £ And, moregvei.” continued the lawyer, “ my wife shall 
| Yetefyr'isted, ae a sacred deposit, until the decision of the 
case, into the hands of her father. I will soon get your bill 
of divorce confirmed.” f ; 
The noble Marquis expressed himself satisfied with 
these terms. Both the litigants then took leave of their 
father-in-law, and left his house in company with his other 
guests. The poor merchant, in the bitterness of his feel- 
ings, pronounced his malediction upon the whole tribe of 
suitors, sons-in-law, and husbands in the world. He had 
not the least idea, however, that two of them had set fire 
to the mansion of the third, and also abducted the unfor- 
tunate Marquis from his bridal chamber. Such informa- 





dragon guards the entrance of the bridal chamber. I am 





tion would doubtless have driven him stark mad; for 










































































hard as the case was, he had not the least idea that he was 
now the father of six sons-in-law, while his only daughter 
remained without a husband. Yet such a strange fatality 
had fortune, in the variety of her vaganes, produced ; 
though she spared the unlucky old gentlernan the addi- 
dened torment of hearing that so many of his sons were 
still alive. The two traitors, his second and third sons, 
instantly fled from the country, after the success of their 
last exploit, leaving the young Marquis and the old de- 
cayed bersinter to settle their differences as they pleased. 

They forthwith proceeded to try the question of e thoro 
et mensa, as respected the rich old merchant’s daughter; 
but the cause, from one reason or other, was protracted so 
long, that the old advocate died before the conclusion; an 
event which was hailed with singular pleasure by the 
young Marquis. Finding that the aged barrister was too 
impatient to await the result of the trial, the Marquis, on 
his side, began to sue for a restoration of conjugal rights, 
but met with unexpected difficulties from the young lady, 
no less than from her father. They refused to give credit 
to the story of his abduction. and declared that he had 
meant to insult the family, in order to afford grounds for 
future separation; as he had before pleased himself by 
taking French leave of them, he might this time take him- 
self off again in order to please them. 

The sighing shepherd, shocked at this reception, pleaded 
his perfect innocence of the charge, invoking all the saints 
to bear witness to the truth of his assertion. But the 
young lady was inexorable, declaring that she would ra- 
ther die than think of receiving so ungallant a swain, who 
had once so basely deserted her. 

So the Marquis went to take the opinion of counsel; 
whose first question was: “ whether he could procure any 
witness or witnesses to his forcible abduction?”—He re- 
plied in the negative, and the lawyers shrugged up their 
shoulders, and advised him to think of proceeding no far- 
ther with such a case in a Jegal form. ‘The same opinion 
seemed to be entertained by all his lordship’s frends. 
They attempted to imprese upon him how unbecoming his 
dignity it was, to sigh and languish for the daughter of a 
citizen, who rewarded him only with indifference and con- 
tempt. His pride took the alarm; and, shifting his affec- 
tion for Adeline as he could, he disposed of his possessions 
in France, and set off in a great huff on a tour into 
Spain. 

How must we account, however, for the surprising cool- 
ness and cruelty, evinced towards him by Adeline, unless 
we believe her to have been quite of a heartless, jilting dis- 
position, and the most variable of her sex? There was 
something, indeed, in this; but it must, at the same time 
be observed in her praise, that she had never been seri- 
ously attached to any of her six husbands, except the first, 
having yielded her hand more in compliance with her fa- 
ther’s wishes, and a transitory feeling of regard, than from 
sentiments of esteem and love. Besides. in regard to the 

Marquis, her recollections were soon effaced by the ap- 
pearance of a rival, a very handsome young officer of Hus- 
sars, which made her more anxious than before to break 
off her engagements with the former. On this occasion, 
her father had less difficulty than on any of the preceding, 
in persuading her to listen to the young man’s vows ; and 
she accepted him.with.the sime dutiful «sentiments as 
heretofore. hl Pe “OL LES 

Previous to the ceremeny, thes good old merchant ‘took 
his future son-in-law aside : “ You are awaré, my friéndt § 
that you are only following in the wake of six other levers, 
who are most of them now deceased. »Pheirs has "been a 
strange fate, and | imagine they must ‘ali: have® been be- 
witched. If you are bent upon running the same fisk, and 
will not be advised to think better of it, there ie one, little | 
- ps serve to counteract the charm. ‘All maneauyras, ya ‘ 
know, are lawful in love and war; and, after you come4 
from church, I would have you never once lose sight of 
your bride, until you have secured her for your own.” 

Adeline was conducted from the altar, between her fa- 
ther and her seventh husband, and was just proceeding up 
the steps into the house. Suddenly hasty footsteps were 
heard behind them, and some one inquired for M. Moli- 
net. Upon turning round, the bridal party beheld a pale, 
haggard young man, in an officer’s faded uniform, who 
stood looking at them, supported upon a crutch. 

“ Who inquires for me,” said M. Molinet, trembling in 
every limb as he spoke: “ who are you? what is your bu- 
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“T am an unfortunate being,” murmured the stranger 
“ betrayed by false friends; don’t you recognize me” ' 

“No, Sir,” said M. Molinet; as the wedded pair were 
hurrying him up the steps; ‘‘ | know nobody now.” 

‘** What,” replied the stranger, * have my fone sufferings 
so completely metamorphosed me?—Are you a stranger 
to me, Adeline? not recognised by my own wife! My 

4 9 wy 
first and only love, Iam Alson! 

“ Just Heavens !” cried the bride, “ surely that voice—” 

“ Away with you !” exclaimed M. Molinet; “do not lis- 
ten to him, girl! he is only an impostor. Take her away 
my dear son-in-law, and follow my advice.” At the same 
timg, M. Molinet pushed the young Hussar and his daugh. 
ter Sofews him into the heuse. _ 

The stranger here clapped his hand upon his sword, and 
confronting his rival :—‘* Not a step farther, on your life, 
Sir. Would you be guilty of eloping with my wife before 
my eyes! 

‘ith enraged looks, the Hussar drew his broadsword 
but Adeline arrested his arm. “ No bloodshed,” she cried. 
with entreating accents, “ for that man is Alson.—My first 
and best beloved! my eye indeed can scarcely recognize 
you, but my heart speaks the truth too feelingly—it is you. 
Yet I have already been so vilely deceived in this matter. 
that I am become suspicious of every one; I must, there- 
fore, insist upon receiving still more poutive Se of your 
existence, than your mere appearance will afford; nor 
deem it want of affection that dictates our separation until 
the period when these can be adduced. lieve me, | in- 
dulge not the least suspicion; but I owe thus much to my 
own character, and to the world. When once I am happy 
enough to be pronounced yours, lawfully yours, I will 
—— joyfully give you my hand, and live and die with you 
alone. 

Adeline then retired weeping into her chamber. The 
young Hussar left the place with a bitter curse; and M. 
Molinet, with his eyes fixed in mute and perplexed dismay 
upon the features of Alson, after some cogitating and talk- 
ing with himself, at length reached out his hand, saying, 
“The Jonger I puzzle myself with your face and figure, 
the more | seem to recollect somebody very like you ; 
but I think it must have been in some other world. Be 
that, however, as it may, you are heartily welcome, my 
boy; my poor son Alson: and forgive me for giving you 
so rude a reception, and for having you sent, so soon after 
yor marriage, abroad. J had no idea you would stay so 
ong.’ : 

Alson, for in fact it was no one else, had no very great 
ordeal to undergo, before he succeeded in establishing 
proofs of his identity. Wherever he appeared, the resem- 
blance between him and his former self became more and 
more apparent, on slight examination. 

The strange history of his capture and his subsequent 
adventures, and final release, are reserved for the ear of 
Adeline; and would, perhaps, appear tedious to «ny one 
else. By her he was received with unaffected tenderness, 
and they had the pleasure of being twice manied to each 
other, the old gentleman insisting upon a repetition of the 
ceremony after so long an absence ; and it was the only 
real marriage out of seven, or rather eight. 

They were now truly happy and blest with each other's 
society ; and had not the poor broken-down soldier died 
about 2 month aftet*thé .ceremony, their happiness might 
-have continued much lenger. Adeline lamented him wit 
true widow's fears; yetsafter wearing her weeds awhile, 
. being of a somewhat volatile and easy temper, she suf- 
ferdd ‘the handsome young Hussar to come and wipe 
away ker tears. 

"Sire" consented to become his, as usual, at her father’s 
request ; and she was too sweet-tempered and gentle, long 


niece of advice which I shall give you,.ind whi¢h maypsr-. to have resisted the request of any one who bespoke her 


indly. They lived very happily together,—though she 
ad wed seven husbands in about the space of six years;— 
and she spent about half'a century with her Jast consort. 


—_—j>——_—_ 
PASSION. 


How terrible is passion! how our reason 

Falls down before it! whilst the tortured frame 
Like a ship dashed by fierce encountering tides 
And of her pilot spoiled, drives round and round, 





siness with me?” 


The sport of wind and wave.—Barrorp. 
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Written for the Casket. 


THE DAYS OF YOUTH. 


4h! well do I remember when 
" Life seemed as bright as evening skies, 
While thro’ the glittering glade and glen 
| grasp’d at pleasure’s butterflies. 
My path was strown with sweetest flowers; 
| stray’d thro’ childhood’s blooming bowers, 
Admiring, yet not knowing why, 
The wonders that had won my eye; 
And thinking life would always be 
The same it then appeared to me: 
Nor dreampt that time could ever find 
So great a change in manhood’s mind— 
Achange in all that childhood’s eye 
Pursued, save pleasure’s butterfly. 


Even as the morning’s blushes bright, 
Vanish before the advance of day; 

Or even as summer's footsteps bright, 
Trip o’er the flowers of fading May— 
So in the path of infancy 
Comes boykood with his laughing glee. 
In memory’s mirror oft I view 
The pranks of boyhood, and renew 
The scenes long past, when—’twas a rule— 
I was the first one flog’d at school: 
When paper balls were made to fly 
With goodly aim at Master’s eye, 

Who was upon his dinner sleeping, 
With one eye still awake for peeping. 
The object was to close zt, lest 

It should be witness ’gainst the pest. 


Each face is now before my view, 
As I beheld it there; 

Each boy, and desk, and master too, 
And little damsel fair. 
The fairy one by whom I sat, 
Thro’ all the afternoon to chat 
And laugh the idle hours away, 
At all twas said, or we could say; 
While Tom, and Jack, and Bill were tussling, 
And Dick and Dave were busy hustling; 
And Josh and Harry tap’d the hat— 
First on this side and then on that, 
Striving to cross the pins that there lay, 
Whether *twas fair or done unfairly, 
While Master Grizzle snored away 
The enormous dianer of that day. 


But where are all the youths I knew, 
The gabbling throng, the social few 

With whom I wander’d then: 
Alas' some of those jovial boys, 
So full of frolic, fun and noise, 

Are melancholy men. 
Some who were once of wealthy race, 
Have now grown poor, nor longer grace 
The station which they once might fill— 
A lot of all severest still. 
A nd some who once I saw in rags, 
Now boast of birth and money bags: 
Some have done right and some done wrong, 
And some are now the sons of song, 
Singing away like Musa’s parrot, 
In some lone elevated garret. 








But few remain of all I knew; 

Some sleep in death, and not a few 
Have gone to foreign lands, to roam 
For fortune, long denied at home; 
While still a few remain to be 
Mementoes of my infancy— 

The landmarks of my progress on 
To manhood from the days by-gone. 


Where are the little damsels gay, 
Whom once I knew at school; 
With whom I laugh’d the hours away, 
And play’d the loving-fool. 
And where is she whom I admired, 
Who first my youthful song inspired: 
Alas! her blissful, blooming charms 
Have blessed another’s anxious arms. 
Her daughter often dashes by 
The window of my garret high, 
And throws the same delightful glances 
Her mother used to in our dances; 
And seems as pleased with recognition, 
As was her Ma in her condition. 
And many more are mothers now: 
Some carry care upon their brow— 
Some have a cruel husband wed, 
And found their fortune quickly sped; 
Themselves and children begging bread 
Of those their bounty once had fed. 
And some have risen from penury 
To opulence and luxury, 
Evincing how precarious are 
The fate and fortunes of the fair. 
How many thus in wealth have marry’d, 
And found it to the gambler carry’d; 
And others too, alas! how many 
Have given their last unhappy penny, 
To spend in midnight revels long, 
Or pay the tribute of a song. 
Of all those little girls I knew, 
There still indeed remain a few, 
Yclep’d old maids, because, forsooth, 
They would not marry a fool in youth; 
And I am left—pray, sir, what for— 
Merely to live a bachelor, 
Tho’ young in years, and younger still 


In the heart’s wishes and the will. 
MILFORD BARD. 


— 
TO B..... ....., 
Thou said’st that thou 
Would’st love me, and forever, and my heart 
Unconscious, dreamt not that we e’er must part j 
Where art thou now? 
I could have breath’d 
My latest sigh, my dying prayer for thee. 
Nor murmur’d at my fate—but thus to be 
By thee deceiv’d. 
*Tis well, "tis well! 
These charms once loved are fleeting fast away ; 
This heart—it cannot curse, but only say 
Farewell !—farewell ! 
But yet, should e’er 
Thy foetsteps stray to where this form is laid, 
Think of her whose fond heart thou'st betrayed ; 
Give me one tear. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
AMERICAN POETICAL PORTRAITS. 
TRUMBULL. 
‘Thy emblem of a mask— 
Half serious, half gay— 
Denote the master mind, 
Who fearless led the way. 
DWIGHT. 
A wide extended sea, 
Of aspect drear and lone, 
Within whose boundless depths, 
Rich gems and pearls are strown. 


RAY. 

A frail and shattered reed, 

By storms and tempests broken, 
‘Thy touching minstrelsy 

And ruined hopes betoken. 

DRAKE. 

A lyre of varied note, 

A smile and then a tear, 

And genius’ magic spell, 
Drake! in thy song appear. 
BRAINERD. 

Thy genius well might seem 

A lake by moonlight viewed, 
Reflecting every shade 

In silent solitude. 
COFFIN—THE “ BOSTON BARD,” 
A light and fragile bark, 

Tossed on a stormy sea, 
Its sails and rudder lost— 

Thy emblem well might be. 


PIERPOINT. 
‘The “ monarch minstrel’s” harp, 
‘Tuned to his Maker’s praise, 
Touched by thy master hand, 
Might well befit thy lays. 


HALLECK. 
Like summer’s gentlest show’rs, 
With golden beams between, 
Or paradise of flow’rs, 
Thy poetry is seen. 


BRYANT. 
A mighty river thou, 
Of tranquil majesty, 
Whose current bears along 
esistiess to the sea. 


PERCIVAL. 
Like shepherds’ gentle notes, 
Heard at the twilight hour, 
Thy strains might well befit 
The fair one’s summer bow’r. 
WILLIS. 
The voice of nature's self, 
The ball room’s pageantry, 
The philosophic verse, 
Betray thy minstrelsy. 
WETMORE. 
A tall Corinthian shaft, 
Of matchless symmetry, 
And stainless snowy hue, 
An emblem is of thee. 


| 





W. G. CLARKE. 
A burst of melody, 
A “ wood note” long and wild, 
Sweet as the cygnet’s song, 
And simple as a child. 


MRS. MUZZY. 
The flow of passion wild, 
From wornan’s breaking heart, 
The smile of wretchedness 
Thy verse can well impart. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
A wreath of modest flow’rs, 
Plucked by a gentle hand, 
The crown might be of her, 
The Hemans of our land. 
Pen Yan, N. Y., Dec., 1832. 

—— 

ORIGINAL. 
TO THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 


1 hae’ been thinking, Shepherd, 
O’ that land of yours awa’, 

Where ye wander ’mang the heather, 
In the bonny birken shaw. 


HAMET. 


I hae thought me o’ yere musings, 
“In the Glen wi’out a name,” 

And wish’d that | were wi’ ye, 
“When the Kye comes hame.” 


Yes, for me to tend the flocks 
As they browse upon the hill, 

While ye tune yere bonny pipe, 
To the murmurs o’ the Rill. 


And then at Simmers Gloomin, 
It canna be a shame, 

To wish that I were wi’ ye, 
‘““ When the Kye comes hame.” 


But the warld is unco strange, 

And they’d think that I were wrang, 
To hint sai bold a wish, 

Tho’ it were but done in sang. 


Yet, I canna help their thinking, 
For [ ken they’d do the same, 

And wish that they were wi’ ye, 
“ When the Kye comes hame.” 


Oh I wad that ye were here, 
Tho’ no birken shaws hae’ we, 

And the heather blooms not in this land, 
Like that beyond the sea ; 


Yet our own deep woods are bright, 
In their autumn gilded frame, 

There, how sweet wi’ ye to wander, 
“Till the Kye comes hame.” 


But ye’ll never, never come, 
Frae that land beyond the sea, 

For the very hills wad miss ye, 
Gin ye should come to me; 


Yet I'd gie’ up every hope, 
Every glittering thought 0” fame, 
But to be wi’ ye my shepherd, 
“ When the Kye comes hame.” 
C. H. W. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 

In New Hampshire, is in the town of Hanover, 
about half a mile from the banks of the Connec- 
ticut. Its situation is very beautiful. It stands 
upon an elevated plain, and its buildings form 
one side of a square, which is surrounded, upon 
the other three sides, with handsome dwelling 
houses, and ornamented with beautiful maples 
and elms. 

The College buildings are three in number, 
anid are named Dartmouth, Wentworth and 
Thornton Halls, after distinguished benefactors 
of the Institution. 

Dartmouth Hall, the middle building, is of 
wood, 150 feet long, 50 wide and three stories 
high, was erected 1786, and is so named in honor 
of the Rt. Hon. William Legge, Earl of Dart- 
mouth, who also gave name to the College. This 
Hall contains a large and well arranged Cha- 
pel; three library rooms; a philosophical lecture 
room; a cabinet of minerals; a society hall; four 
recitation rooms; and a few apartments for stu- 
dents. 

The other two buildings are of brick, 70 feet 
by 50, and three stories high. They contain each 
24 rooms for students, each room having a bed- 
room attached to it. They were erected in 
1828 and 1829. The one on the north of Dart- 
mouth Hall is called Wentworth Hall, after his 
Excellency Benning Wentworth, formerly Gov- 
ernor of N. Hampshire. The one on the south 
bears the name of John Thornton, Esq. formerly 
of London, and well knownas a christian philan- 
thropist. 

Besides these buildings, there is a Hall for the 
use of the Medical Faculty, a little to the north 
of the College buildings. This Hall contains 
lecture rooms; a chemical laboratory; a medi- 

cal library; and unquestionably one of the most 
extensive and valuable anatomical museums in 
the United States. 

The officers of the College at present, area 
President, seven Professors and two Tutors. 
The number of under graduates about 180; and 
the number of students in the autumnal medical 
class about 100. 

The College Library contains about 4000 vo- 
lumes, and is adorned with a fine full length por- 
trait of the Earl of Dartmouth, whose name the 
College bears: presented by his grand-son, the 
present Earl. 

The libraries of the “ United Fraternity,” and 
the “ Social Friends,” two literary societies of 
long standing in College, contain together about 
8500 volumes, well selected, and in good condi- 
tion. 

_ The College was founded in 1769 by the exer- 
tious of Dr. Eleazar Werlock. It has ever 
maintained a high rank among the Colleges of 
our country. In the fertile valley of the Connec- 
ticut, and in a stnall and quiet but beautiful vil- 
lage, its situation is favorable for study, and it 
furnishes few temptations to the dissolute. Its 
endowments are got splendid, but it is well sup- 
plied with the nécessary means for furnishing 
good instruction. 

It can point tesmany of its alumni, who have 
honorably distinguished themselves, and faith- 
fully and usefully served their country and the 


Cause of virtue and piety. 
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LAUSANNE. 


Lausanne is a neat picturesque town, about 
eight hours’ drive from Geneva, and is deserv- 
edly celebrated for the singular beauty of its 
situation. The climate is salubrious and deliglit- 
ful, and the romantic scenery of the Pays de 
Vaud has not its equal in the world. Nothing 
can surpass the glowing magnificence of a sum- 
mer’s evening in this fairy region. When the 
sun descends beyond mount Jura, the alpine 
summits reflect for a long time the bright ruddy 
splendor, and the quiet lake, unruffied by a 
breeze, assumes the appearance of liquid gold. 
In the distance rises the vast chain of Alps, with 
their seas of ice and boundless regions of snow, 
contrasted with the near and more pleasing ob- 
jects of glowing vineyards and golden corn fields, 
and interspersed with the wood. row, the ver- 
dant and tranquil valley, with villas, hamlets, 
and sparkling streams. 


Lausanne is the capital of the Pays de Vaud. 
The churchis a magnificent gothic building, and 
was the cathedral when the. commtny was subject 
to the dukes of Savoy. It was taken from the 
house of Savoy by tise canton of Bern, under 
whose dominion it remained for nearly two.cen- 
turies and a half, until the French revolution 
altered the whole face of affairs in Europe. Swit- 
zerland caught the cry of liberty and equality. 
and the government of Bern, which had hitherto 
been vested in an areoteennays was transferred 
. a representative council, chosen by the peo- 
ple. 


The inhabitants of Lausanne are Calvinists, 
although none of that mortifying spirit is dis- 
cernible which characterises their brother Pres- 
byterians of Scotland. The only point on which 
they appear to feel the necessity of a strict ob- 
servance is the time of divine service on the 
Sabbath day. Every thing then is as quict and 
still as though all classes were convinced of the 
necessity of, at least, an appearance of religious 
duty, and few persons are seen in the streets, 
unless on their way to church. But so soon as 
the services are ended, the day is devoted to 
gaiety and recreation. As in France, the neigh- 

oring places of amusement are crowded with 
visitors, and every thing exhibits a more than 
usual appearance of gaiety. Their festivities 
however are gonducted on a more moderate 
scale ; for great attention is paid by the govern- 
ment to repress the growth of luxury which, de- 
spite of the endeavors of the Swiss republicans, 
is making a rapid progress. Many of the foreign 
residents find it extremely difficult to accommo- 
date their habits to the regulations imposed on 
the inhabitants, and sometimes incur the penal- 
ties awarded in cases of infringement-of their 
suinptuary laws. 

Lausanne, in addition to the natural beauties 
with which it so richly abounds, derives new in- 
terest from the associations to which it gives rise. 

The house of Gibbon, one of the most at rac- 
tive objects at Lausanne, is visited hy e\ery 
stranger. To this retreat he retired to complete 
those great historical labors which have immor- 
talised his name. The little impression which 
he had made in public life—the loss of his seat 
at the Board of Trade—and the neglect of the 
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coalition ministry, who “ counted his vote in the | 
dav of battle, but overlooked him in the division 
of the spoil ;” all seemed to render his voluntary | 
banishment desirable; while his attachment to | 
the society and scenery of Lausanne, and his oh | 
timate acquaintance with the people and the | 
language, gave that banishment alinost the air 
of a restoration to his native country. amihar 
as he had been with the society of the learned, | 
the noble, and the great, he valued it too cor- 
rectly to mourn over its loss. ‘* Such lofty con- | 
nexions,” he observes, “ may attract the curious | 
ond gratify the vain; but lam too modest. or too 
proud, to rate my own value by that of my asso- 
ciates; and whatever may be the fame of learn- 
ing or genius, experience has shown me that the 
cheaper qualifications of politeness and good 
sense are of more useful currency in the com- 
merce of life.” The historian’s choice was well | 
made, nor did it subject him to repentance. | 
‘“ Since my establishment at Lausanne,” be says, | 
“ seven years have elapsed, and if every day has | 
not been equally soft and serene, not a day, not 
a moment has occurred in which I have repented 
of my choice.” 
The summer-house in which the great histori- 
an completed his lengthened labours may still be 
scen. “ft was on the day,” says he, “ or rather 
night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wroie the last 
lines of the last page in a summer-house in my 
garden. After laying down my pen, I took seve- 
ral turns in a berceau, or covered walk of aca- 
cias, which commands a prospect of the country, 
the lake, and the mountains. The air was tem- 
perate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the 
moon was reflected from the waters, and all na- | 
ture was silent. I will not dissemble the first! 
emotions of joy on the recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment of my fame; but | 
my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melan- | 
choly was spread over my mind by the idea that | 
I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and | 
agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might | 
be the future date of my history, the life of the | 
historian must be short and precarious.” 
Lausanne and Ferney, as the abodes of Vol- 
taire and of Gibbon, have been finely apostro- 
phised by Lord Byron: 


| 
' 
i 
! 
| 


Lausanne! avd Ferney! ye have been the abodes | 
Of names which unto you bequeath’dig name: | 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 
A path to perpetnity of fame :— 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim | 


Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 


Yhoughts which should eal] down thunder, and the faune | 
Of Heaven, @gain assuii’d, if Heaven the while 


ign BO Inore than 


simile. 
‘The one was fire and fioklenesg, a child, 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 
A wit as various,— guy, grave, sage, or wild, 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 
He multiplied himself among mankind, 
The Proteus of their talents: but his own 
Breathed most in ridicule,— which, as the wind, 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone,-- 
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| distinguished. ‘“* Seme one,” 
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The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 

And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

in meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 
“anping a soemmn creed with solemn sneer; 

The lord of tromy,--that master-spei 

Which ctuag his toes to wrath, which grow from fear, 
A} ioom’d bira te the zealet’s ready rich), 


Which npewers to aii doubts so elog bens tcy well. 


Jet. peace be with their ashes.—-for by them, 


“3 } > alec te aisle 
ited, the penalty is paid; 
* p4 t | ae : ’ 

t ours te tudve,--fur less Co 


ch things shall be made 


, hye ‘ . } 4, 
wnown unto all—--or haope and read ailay’d 


Sv slumber, on ene pilow,--in the dust, 
Vi hes much we are sure, must le decay’d; 
And when it shall revive, as ts our trust, 

Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 


zausanne and its neighbourhood are also ren- 
dered illustrious by their having afforded a resi- 


| dence to Necker and his most celebrated daugh- 


ter. In a country house, near Lausanne, before 
he removed to Coppet, Necker composed his 
“Treatise on the Administration of the Finan- 
ces,” and it was here that Gibboa became ac- 
quainted with the ex-minister. At that period 
Mademoiselle Necker was only a gay and giddy 
cirl ‘* Mademoiselle Necker,’ says the histo- 
rian in a lJetter to Lord Sheffield, “ one of the 
ereatest heiresses in Europe, is now about eigh- 
teen, wild, vain, but good-natured, with a much 
greater provision of wit than of beauty.” It does 
not appear that Gibbon at this time appreciated 
the talents and the genius which afterwards 
shone forth so brilliantly in the writings and con- 
versation of Madame de Stael. Not unfrequently 
the Neckers visited the historian in his humble 
mansion, where the great financier conversed 
freely with him on the subject of his administra- 
tion and his fall. Occasionally, also, Gibbon 
spent a few days with his friends at Coppet,and 
the correspondence, which has been pulelished, 
between himself and Madame Necker, proves 


| the very amicable terms on which they stood to 
| one another, and from which, perhaps, the recol- 


lection of their youthful attachment did not de- 


| tract. In visiting the scenes formerly iliustrated 


by the lofty genius and graceful society of Ma- 


i dame de Stael, the traveller will regret that 


there is no adequate memoir of a person so truly 
it is well observed 


| by Lord Byron, ** some one of all those whom the 


charms of involuntary wit and of easy hospitality 
attracted within the friendly circles of Coppet, 
should rescue from oblivion those virtues which. 
although they are said to love the shade, are in 
fact more frequently chilled than excited by the 
domestic cares of private life. Sore one should 
be found to portray the unaffected graces with 
which she adorned those dearer relationships, 
the performance of whose duties is rather disco- 


| vered amongst the interior secrets than seen in 


the outward management of family intercourse; 
and which indecd it requires the delicacy of genu- 
ine affection to qualify for the eyg of an indiffer- 
ent spectator. Some one shouldbe found, not to 


celebrate, but to describe the amiable rnistres 


of an open mansion, the centreof a society @Ver” 
- 
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yaried and always pleased, the creator of which, 
divested of the ambition and ibe arts of public 
rivalry, shone forth only to give fresh animation 
to those around her. ‘The mother, tenderly af- 
fectionate and tenderly beloved; the friend, un- 
houndedly generous, but still esteemed ; the cha- 
ritable patroness of all distress, cannot be 
forgotten by those whom she cherished, and pro- 
tected, and fed. Her loss will be mourned the 
most where she was known the best; and to the 
sorrow of very many friends, and of more de- 
pendents, may be offered the disinterested regret 
of a stranger, who, amidst the sublime scenes ol 
the Leman lake, received his chief satisfaction 
from contemplating the engaging qualities of the 
incomparable Corinna.” 

Many amusing and interesting anecdotes of 
Madame de Stael are, however, given in the 
“ Notice” prefixed to her “‘ GEuvres inedites,”” by 
Madame Necker Saussure. From her we iearn 
that the “ wild, vain, but good-natured” Made- 
moiselle Necker actually preposed to her parents 
that she should marry Mr. Gibbon in order that 
they might secure the uninterrupted enjoyrcnt 
of his society! Her devotion to ber jather is 
said almost to have amounted to idolatry, as the 
following anecdote will sufficiently prove. Ma- 
dame Necker Saussure had come to Coppet from 
Geneva in M. Necker's carriage, and had been 
overturned on the way, but without receiving 
any injury. On mentioning the accident to 
Madame de Stae} on her arrival, she asked, with 
great vehemence, who had driven; and en being 
told that it was Richel, her father’s ordinary 
coachman, she exclaimed, in an agony, “ My 
God! he may one day overturn my father!” and 
rung instantly with violence for his appearance. 
While he was coming, she paced aboui the rooin 
in the greatest possible agitation, crying out, at 
every turn, “ My father! my poor father! he 


might have been overturned!” and turning to | 


her friend, ** At your age, and with your shicht 


person, the danver is nothing ; but with his age 
and bulk, 1 cannot bear to think of it.” The 
coachman now came in; and this lady, usnally 
so mild, and indulgent, and reasonable with all 
her attendants, turned to him in a.sortof frenzy, 
and in a voice of solemnity, but choked with 
emotion, said, ** Richel! do you know that I aim 
a woman of genius?” ‘The poor man stood in 
astonishment, and she went on louder: “ Ifave 
you not heard, 1 say, that l arn a woman of gen- 
ins?” Coachee was still mute. “ Weill, then! I 
tell you that L ama woman of genius—of grea 
genius—of prodigious genius! and I tell you 
more, that all the genius I have shall be exerted 
to secure your rotting out your days in a dun- 
geon, if ever you overturn my father!” Even 
atter the it was over, she could not be made to 
lauch at her extravagance, and said, “ And what 
had I to conjure with but my poor genius?” 

it is singular, that though ber youth was pass- 
ed amidst the most enchanting scenery of Swit- 
zerland, Madame de Stael had little relish for its 
charms. “Give me the Rue de Bac,” said she 
toa person who was expatiating on the beauties 
of the Lakeof Geneva; “1 would prefer living 
in Paris in afourth story, with a hundred louis 
a year. 


At Vevay may still ee the house in which 





Ludlow the Republican, one of the most honest 
and manly adberents of the Parliament, in their 
creat struggle with Charles L., lived and diec — 
The mansion stands near the gate leading to the 
Vallais, and over the door are inseribed the 
words, 
OMNE SOLUM FORT! PATRIA 
QUIA PATRIS. 

Of his residence at Vevay, and of the infarnous 
attempts there made to assassinate him, Ludiow 
has left an account in his Memoirs. The parties 
employed to perpetrate this crime had already 
succceded in destroying Mr. Lisle, another of the 
regicides, who, in the language of one of the roy- 
alist writers, was “‘evertaken by divine ven- 
geance at Lausanne, where the miserable 
wretch was shot dead, by the gallantry of three 
trish centlemen, who attempted the surprisal of 
him and four more impious parricides.” One of 
these attempted surprisals is thus related by 
Ludlow: “ According to our information, some 
of the villains who were employed to destroy us 
had, on the 14th of November, i663, passed the 
Lake from Savoy in order to put their bloody 
design in execution the next day, as we should 
be going to the church. They arrived at Vevay 
about an hour after sunset; and having divided 
themselves, one part took up their quarters in 
one inn and the other in another. The next day, 
being Sunday, M. Dubois, our landlord, going 
carly to the church discovered a boat at the side 
of the lake with four watermen in her, their oars 
in order and ready to put off. Not far from the 
boat stood two persons, with’cloaks thrown over 
their shoulders; two sitting under a tree; and 
two more In the same posture a little way from 
them. M. Dubois, coneluding that they bad 
arms under their cloaks, and that these persons 
had waylaid us with a design tomurder us as we 
should be going to the sermon, pretending to 
have forgotten something, returned home and 
advised us of what he had observed. In his way 
to us he had met one Mr. Binet, who acquainted 
him that two men, whom he suspected of some 
bad intention, had posted themselves near his 
house, and that four more had been seen in the 
market-place; but that, finding themselves ob- 
served, they had all retired towards the lake. 
By this means, the way leading to the church 
through the town being cleared, we went to the 
sermon withoutany molestation, and said nothing 
to any man of what we had heard; because we 
had not yet certainly found that they hed a design 
against us. Returning from church, ] was in- 
formed that the suspected persons were all din- 
ing at one of the inns, which excited my curiosity 
to take a view of the boat. Accordingly 1 went 
with a small company and found the four water- 
en by the boat, the oars laid in their places, a 
creat quantity of straw in the bottom of the boat, 
und ali things ready to put off. About an hour 
after dinner, | met our landlord, and having in- 
quired of him concerning the persons betore- 
mentioned, he assured me they could be no other 
than a company of rogues; that they had arms 
under the straw in the boat; and that they had 
cut the withes that held the oars of the town- 
boats, to prevent any pursuit if they should be 
forced to fy. But these ruffians, who had ob- 
served the actions of M. Dubois, and suspected 
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: would cause them to be seized, came down 
soon after I had viewed the boat, and in great 
uaste caused the watermen to put off, and re- 
turned to Savoy. This discovery being made, 
the chatelain, the banderet, toge ther with all the 
nagistrates and people of the ‘town, were much 
troubled that we had not given them timely no- 
ticé that so they might have been seized. We 
afterwards understood that one Du Pose of Ly- 
ons, Monsieur Du Pre, a Savoyard (of whom I 

hall have occasion to speak more largely), one 
Cerise of Lyons, with Riardo before-mentioned, 
were part of this crew.” 

Du Pre was subsequently seized, and having 
been convicted of attempting to assassinate the 
English and of another crime, was sentenced to 
lose his head. The account of his execution is 
dreadful. *“*The day appointed for his execu- 
tion being come, he was brought down; but the 
terrors of death, with the dismal reflections on 
his past life, seized upon him to such a degree 
that he fell into a rage, throwing himself on the 

vround, biting and kicking those that stood near, 

and asking if there were no hopes of pardon. 
He was told that he ought to remember that, if 
he had been taken in his own country, where he 
had murdered his brother-in-law, and had been 
br ken in effigy on the wheel, he should not 
have been used so gently. He refused to go to 
the place of execution any otherwise than by 
force; so that about two hours were spent before 
he arrived at the place where he was to die, 
though it was within musket-shot of the prison. 
Here the executioner put a cap on his head, and 
placed a chair that he might sit; but he took off 
the cap and threw it away, and kicked down the 
pe among the people. When the execution- 
‘r saw this, he tied his hands between his knees; 
wad having assured him that if he persisted in his 
resistance he would cut him into forty pieces, af- 
ter about an hour’s contest, he at last performed 
his office.” 

On the revolution Ludlow returned to Eng- 
land, with the view of serving against James ii. 
in [reland; but a motion having been made in 
the House of Commons by Sir Edward Seymour, 
for an address to the king, praying that he would 
cause Ludlow to be a prehended, he returned 
to Switzerland, where he died in the year 1693. 
A monument was erected to his memory in the 


ADDRESS 





principal church of Vevay, by his wife, which | 


Addison has copied in his T ravels. 
—— 

For the Saturday Evening Post. 
BLACHK#*HAWXK’S ADDRESS TOHIS WAR 
RiIORS. 

Where forest boughs a shelter made. 
Guthered a warlike band, 

The moon beams played on the shining blade 
Lach carried in his hand; 

Though moon beams played, on the shining blade, 
No banner they unfold, 

The painted streak on each swarthy cheek, 
Was fearful to behold. 


Their Chiefiain mutely standing by 
Seemed born to be obeyed, 

And his heart beat high, as his flashing eye 
The wild fierce band survey'd. 








TO HIS WARRIORS. 


His heart beat high, fierce flashed his eye 
When thus he them address’d— 

The deep tones stirr’d, as soon as heard, 
Revenge ia every breast. 


“Our gallant fathers, where are they? 
Can echo answer make? 

Like ocean’s spray, they've passed away— 
Awake, then, warriors wake! 

My sires like spray, have pass’d away, 
Their bones are tombless now, 

Exposed are they, to the light of day, 
By the white man’s plough. 


The whites our tribe a falsehood told, 
Each belted «warrior knows: 
For we never sold, for paltry gold, 
Earth where our dead repose; 
For paltry gold, we’ve never sold 
The Joev’d land of our birth; 
Our grain they waste, where the hut was plac’d 
Remains the roofless hearth. 


Arm warriors for the fearful strife, 
For hoarded vengeance due; 

And let the knife, with the tide of life 
Be dyed of a crimson line. 

Then let the knife, with the tide of life 
No longer glitter bright, 

But dye each blade, with a purple shade, 
To attest your might. 


Chiefs! we are summon’d to the fight, 
By voices from the dead 

When the robe of night, has seatter’d light, 
They rise from the dreamless bed: 

When the robe of night, had scattered light, 

ppall’d, 

lor spirits pass’d on the viewless blast, 
And for vengegnce call’d. 


1 was afraid, a 


With blazing domes, the night illume, 
Sweet is revenge you know; 

And my sable plume, will throw a gloom 
Upon the boldest foe: 

My raven plume, will throw a gloom 
When in the breeze it shakes, 

And foes will die, our battle cry 
The infant’s slumber breaks. 


Onr fathers trod the earth we tread, 
Lords of these fertile plains— 

No trace is seen, that they have been 
But tombless, white remains. 

List! a spirit’s voice | hear, 
The dead upon us call, 

iin the knife, with the tide of life, 

‘To conquer, or to fall. 


To sti 


The chieftain spoke. His tameless eye 
Around with triumph gazed, 

As the painted band, with axe in hand, 
The yell of battle raised: 

The painted band, with axe in hand 
Prepared for deadly strife, 

And each warrior felt, in his beaded pelt, 
For his keen edg’d knife. 
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Yrs. Vashimgton Potts. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
Tromtay Curs7Ton, an officer in the | ag States navy, 
hol t returned from a three years’ cruise m the Vie ar 
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seit. Hi is ship came into New York; an: dl atier he 
a week with a sister that was married in Boston, 
could resist his inclination to pay a visit to bis mater- 
nal aunt, vho had resided ce her widowhood at ene of 
the small tow ns on the banks of the Delaware. 

The! husband of f Mrs. Mar sden had i not hi ved Jong er nough 
tol rake his fortune, a and it was his | tas t injunction that she 

should retire with her daughter to the count ry, or at least 
toa country town. He feared that if she rem: gined in F hi- 
ladelphia she W ould have too many te mpt: nk ms LO exercise 
li er taste for unnecessary eX pense: and ihat ine opsequence, 
very m A. 6 rate income. which was all he was able to 
be found insufficient to supply her 
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not 
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leave } her, would soon } 
with CO mi rts. 


a 
We wii net venture to sa > th: it au ‘ty to his aunt Slars- 
den was 9 » young heuten: sil ‘s only incentive to this visit: 





ysshe had a! enuurul dangliter about e clue for whom, 
since her ear tiest childhood, Deans © ives ton aad felt 
something a litle mere vivid than the usual degree of re- 
gard that boys think sufficient tor their cousias. i fa inl 
had forme rly live <1 in Pinladclphia, and ull he went into 
the navy Bromley and Aibina were in babits of daily lit- 
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tercouree. ” Afi rwards, on retu rhing from sea, he always 
as soon as he set his. foot on American ground, began to 
devise DyealEs of seen ng hi sp retiv cousin, howey cr sho rt 
the time and heweve r great the Gistance. And it was in 
meditation on Albiaa’s beauty od Spi aghtliness that he 
had often“ while sailing on the _ midnight dee p,” beguiled | 
the lous rs of the walt hy i and thus rence rea more io- 
lerab! dreariest wld ofa seaman’s duty. 

On fa the vii », die enti it Cheston immediate- 
lyestablished his quarters at the hotel. fearing that to be- 
come vn inuiate G aunt’s house mizht cause her some 
inconvenience. Thar 1D gh ike had performed the whole 
journey in a steamboat, he could not reir: tit 1 from changing 
his waistccat, brushi ne his coat sleeves. brushing his bat, 
bra shing his hair, and altering the tie of his cravat. Though 





* ne ver told his love.” it cannot be said that con- 
cealme mT had * * prey yed on his damusk cheek,” the oi ily 
change in thet damask having been cffected by the sun 

ai a" wind of the ecea 


he hed 
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Marsden lived in 2 smn ub nodes st-tuo] king white 
oe with a green door and green venctian s hut tters. in 
early suunmer the porch was cunomed and pert mid with | 














honeysuckle, and the windows with roses. Ja anne Was a 
ower garden, redeient of sweetness and \ behit i 
a well-stored potager, and a flourishing : orchard. 
The t WlUOWS Were me ty ly shaded by the ligt and £races } 
ful fo ‘age ot some beanti! ad loc ust-t rees, 
“What a loveiy spot.” exclaimed Chesten—and inno- | 
cence—imod esty—c andour—contentment—peace—simple | 
pleasure s—-int eilectual enjoyments, and varions othe 


delightful ideas chased each other rapidly through his 
mind. 














_ When he knocked at the door, 1t was opencd by a. black 
girl named Drusa, who had been bro ight up in the family, 
and whose delight on see ing him was so vreat that she 
could scarcely find it in her heart to 4 eli him that “the la- 
dies Were both ou ut, or east partly out.? Che n, how: 
ever, more thi ~ eted that they wer wholly at home, 
tr he saw his aunt pe eping over the bann ste rs,and had a 

Maly npse of his col k fitting ito the bac © parlour, and 
besicies 3, the whole domicile Wis evident tly i some great 
COMMmONOon, Strongly resembling that horrer of all me n, i a 


hous se-Cle aning a he carpets nad t been removed, and the 
hail was filled with the parlour-chair of the mn being 
turned bottom upwards on the others, with looking-glasses 
and pictures leaning against the m; and he knes w th: rt, on 
such occasions, the jadies of a family in middle life are 
hever i mong the missing. 

7. Go and give lieutenant Cheston’s compliments to your 
hhdics,” said he, “ and let them know that he is waiting to 
ee them.” 

Mrs.'Marsden now ran down stairs in a wrapper and 
morning cap, and gaye her née phew a very cordial recep- 
hon. “ Our house is just now in such contusion,” said she, 
ave no place to invite you to sit down in except 


s: half 
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the hack porch.” ty took thei 
Seais. 
‘Do not s 


And there they accerdi - 


ug 


> Rr? > 4 _ ‘ 
ippose.” continecd irs. Marsden, “that we 





nre clean? g hous se: but we ere going to havea porty to- 
might, and the erefbre vou are moe fortunate la your errival, 
for U think teow n premise ve 1 & Very pleasant eve: ning. We 
have sent iz AVitations (0: wll ¢ 1 Most ger tee! families with- 
in seven niles, and tcan assure vou there wasa great deal 
of trouble ir 1g etting the notes conveyed. We have also 
asked 2 number of strangers from the city, whe happen to 

hye bourdit ng in the village; we called on them for that pur- 
pose. df all that are imvited were to come, we should 


havea complete squeeze; but unluckily we have received 
an unesual number of regrets, and some have as yet re- 
rithed no auswers atall. However, we are sure of Mrs. 
Washington Petts.” 

“{ see.” said Cc heston, ‘you are having yeur parlours 
papered.” * Yes,’ se Mrs. Marsden, “ we could pot 
poseibly have ap: wrty with that old-fashioned paper on the 
Ww alls, anc iwe sent to the city a week ago for 2 man to 
come snd bring with him some of the newest patterns, but 
he never ™m ade his appearance till Jost night, after we had 
ettirely given him up, and after we had had the reoms put 
in consplete order in other respects. But he says, as the 
parfours are very small, he cana easily pat on the new pa- 
per bet fore evening, so we thought it better to take up the 
carpets, and take down the curtains, and undo all that we 
did yest terday, rather then the walls should look old-fa- 
shioned. 1 did intend having the m painted, which would 
of course be much better, cniy that there Was bo time to 
get that done before the pa mA so we must defer the paint- 
ing now for three or four years ti!!l this new paper has 
grown old.” 

i * Bu t where is Albina ?” asked Che ‘ston. 

‘The truth is.” answered Mrs. Marsden, “she is very 

misy making cakes; as in this place we can buy none that 
ure tit for a party. Luckily Albina is very clevé ratafl such 
things, having been a pupil of Mrs. Goodfellaw. But there 
is certainly 2 great deal of trouble in getting up a party in 
the country.” 

Just then the black girl, Drusa, made her appearance, 
and said to M rs. Marsden, * Pve been fer that there bean 

you call war ui] lia, and Mr. Brown Says he never heard of 
such 2 a thing.” 

A man that keeps so large a store has no right to beso 
ignorant,” remarked Mrs. Mar sden. “ Then, Drusa, Wwe 
must flavour the i ice-cream With lemon.” 

* ‘There an’t no more lemons to be had,” said the girl, 

“and we've just barely enough for the le monade.” 

“Then some of the lemons must be taken for the ice- 
cream,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “and we must make out 
the lemonade with c ream of tartar.” 

“ Tiorgot to tell you,” svid Drusa, 
she can’t spare no more cream, Upon NO account.” 

“ How vexatious !” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, “To wish 
we had two cows of our own—cne is not sufficient when 
we are about giving a party. Dress we must make out the 
ice-creem by thicke ning some milk with eggs.” 

con ges are scarce,’ ” rep lied the girl, * * Miss Albinar uses 

P SO ‘meny for the cakes.” 

“She must spare some eggs from the cakes,” suid irs. 
Marsden, “ and make out the cakes by adding Ps little pearl 
ash. Go directly and tell her so.” 

Chesion, though by no means au fail to the ny: steries | f 
confectionary, ¢ contd not heipsmiing ct all this makingent 


“ that MrswJones sa; 


ys 





—" Really,” said his aunt, * these tnings are very annoy 
ing. And as this party is given to) : Washington Votts. 
it ts extremely desirable that noth g should tal. Dhere ig 
no such thing now as having colnh a » ule SS SVE Can re- 
ceive ay entertain them in a cert by carte? 

*} pe fe tly remember,” said @heston, “ the last party 


at which 1 was } prese nt in your he [was then an ric~ 
shipman, ond it was just before [ sailed onmy cruizein the 


Pacific. I sper at a he lighttnl © vening. ye 
* Yes, L reeollect that night,” replied Mrs. Marsden. “In 
those d v s it was not necessary for us to appa a certain 


style, and parties were then very simpie things, except 
among people of the first rank. It was thought sufficient 
to have two or three baskets of poe! cakes at tea 

some alinonds, raisins, apples, and oranges handed round 
afterwards, with wine and cordial, and pay a “tage 
pound-cake at the last. ‘The company assembled at seven 
o’clock, and generally walked; for the ladies dresses were 
only plain w Fite muslin. We invited but as many as could 
be accommodated with seats. The young people played 
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. . ’ “ r . 
at forfeits, and sung Engiish and Scotch songs, and at the | nean scenery,” pursued Cheston. “ You know I draw a 


close of the evening danced to the piano. How Mrs. 
Washington Pot's would be shocked if she was to find 
herself at one of those obsolete parties!” Ls y 

“ The calf-jelly won't be clear,” said the black girl, again 
making her appearance. “ Aunt Katy has strained it five 
times over through the flannen bag.” ; 

~ Go then and tell her to strain it five-and-twenty times,” 
sid Mrs. Marsden, angrilyv—“‘ It must and_ shall be clear. 
Nothing is more vnlgar than cloudy jelly; Mrs. Washing- 
tou Potts will not touch it unless it is transparent as am- 
ber.” 

“ What, Nong tong paw again,” said Cheston. “Now, 
do tell me who is Mrs. Washington Potts ?” , 

“Is it possible you have not heard of her!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Marsden. 

* Indeed, | have not,” replied Cheston. ‘ You forget, 
that for several years I have been cruising on classic 
ground, and | can assure you that the name of Washington 
Votts has not yet reached the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean.” . 

“ She is wife to a gentleman that has made a fortune in 
New Orleans,” pursued Mrs. Marsden. “ They came last 
winter te dive in Philadelphia, having first visited London 
and Paris. During the warm weather they took lodgings 
in this vdlage, and we have become quite intimate. So we 
have concluded to give them a party, previous to their re- 
turn to Philad+Ipnia, which is to eke place immediately. 
She is a charming woman, though she certainly makes 
strange mistakes in talking. You have no idea how socia- 
bie she is, at least since she returned our call; which, to be 
sure, was not till the end of a weck; and Albina and I had 
sat up in full dress to receive her for no less than five days; 
that is, froin twelve o’clock ull three. At last she came, 
and it would have surprised you to see how affably she be- 
haved to us.” 

* Not at all.” said Cheston, “ I should not have expected 
that she would have treated you rudely.” 

* She really,” continued Mrs. Marsden, “ grew quite in- 
timate before her visit was over, and took our hands at 
parting. And as she went out through the garden, she 
stopped to admire Albina’s moss-roses: so we could do no 
less than give her all that were blown. From that day she 
has always sent to us when she wants flowers.” 

* No doubt of it,” said Cheston. 

“You cannot imagine,” puwsued Mrs. Marsden, “ on 
what a familiar footing we are. i 
A\bina’s taste, and often gets her to make up caps, and do 
other little things for her. When any of her children are 
sick, she never sends any where else for currant jelly or 
preserves. Albina makes gingerbread for them every Sa- 
turday. During the holidays she frequently sent her three 
boys to spend the day with us. There is the very place in 
the railing where Randolph broke out a stick to whip Jef- 
terson with, because Jefferson had thrown in his face a hot 
baked apple which the mischievous little rogue had stolen 
out of ola Katy’s oven.” 

In the mean time, Albina had taken off the brown hol- 
Jand bib apron, which she had worn all day in the kitchen, 
and telling the cook to watch careful'y the plumb-cake 
that was baking, she hastened to her room by a back stair- 
case, and proceeded to take the pins out of her hair; for 
where is the young lady that on any emergency whatever, 
would appear before a young gentleman with her hair 
pinned up. Though, just now, the opening out of her curls 
was a considerable inconvenience to Albina, as she had be- 
stowed much time and pains on putting them up for the 
evening. 

Finally, she came down “ in prime array,” and Ches- 
ton, who had left her a school-girl, found her now grown to 
womanhood and more beautiful than ever. Stili he covld 
not forbear reproving her for treating him so much as a 
- ringer, and not coming to him at once in her morning- 

ress, 

“ Mrs. Washington Potts,” said Albina, “is of opinion 
that a young lady should never be scen in dishabille by a 
gentleman.” 3 

Cheston now found it very dificult to hear the name 
of Mrs. Potts with patience. ‘“ Albina,” thought he, “ is 
vewitched as well as her mother.” 

“He spoke of his cruize in the Mediterranean, and Albi- 
na told him that she had seen a beautiful view of the Bay 
of Naples, in a,souvenir belonging to Mrs. Washington 

rtts. ‘ 

“| have brought with me some sketches of Mediterra- 
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She has a high opinion of 
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little. L promise myself great pleasure in showing and ex. 
plaining them to you.” ‘ 

“Oh! do send them this afternoon,” exclaimed Albina. 
“ They will be the very things for the centre table. I date 
say the Montagues will recognize some of the places the 
have seen in Italy, for they have travelled all over the south 
of Europe.” a 

** And who are the Montagues ?” inquired Cheston. 

“ They are a very elegant English family,” answered 
Mrs. Marsden, “cousins in some way to several noble- 
men.” 

* Perhaps so,” said Cheston. 

“ Albina met with them at the lodgings of Mrs. Wash. 
ington Potts,” pursued Mrs. Marsden, “ where they have 
been staying a week for the benefit of country air; and so 
she inclosed her card, and sent them invitations to her 
party. They have as yet returned no answer; but that is 
no proof they will not come, for perhaps it may be the 
newest fashion in England not to answer notes.” 

“ You know the English are a very peculiar people,” re- 
marked Albina. ; 

** And what other lions have you provided ?” said Ches- 


” 


on. 

Oh! no others except a poet,” replied Albina. “ Have 
you never heard of Bewley Garvin Gandy.” 

** Never!” answered Cheston—" Is that all one man?” 

“ Nonsense,” replied Albina; * you know that poets ge- 
nerally have three names. 5. G. G. was formerly Mr. 
Gandy’s signature; when he wrote only tor the newspa- 
pers, but now since he has coine out in the magazines, and 
annuals, and published his great poem of the World of 
S-: row, he gives his name at full length. He has tried law, 
physic, and divinity, and has resigned all for the Muses. 
He is a great favourite with Mrs. Washington Potts.” 

* And now, Albina,” said Cheston, “as I know you can 
have but little leisure to-day, | will only detain you while 
you indulge me with ‘ Auld lang syne’—I see the piano 
has been moved out into the porch.” 

* Yes.” said Mrs. Marsden, “ou account of the parlour 
papering.” 

“Oh! Bromley Cheston,” exclaimed Albina, “ do not 
ask me to play any of those antidiluvian Scotch songs. 
Mrs. Washington Potts cannot tolerate any thing but Ita- 
lian.” 

Cheston, who had no taste for Italian. immediately took 
h’s hat, and apologizing for the length of his stay, was 
voing away with the thought that Albina had much dete- 
riorated in growing up. 

“We shall see vou this evening without the ceremony 
of a further invitation,” said Albina. 

* Or course,” replied Cheston. 

“T quite long to introduce you to Mrs. Washington 
Potts,”’ said Mrs. Marsden. 

* What simpletons these women are.” thought Cheston, 
as he hastily turned to depart. 

The big plumb cake’s burnt to a coal,” said Drusa, 
putting her head out of the kitchen door. ; 

Both the ladies were off in an instant to the scene of dis- 
aster. And Cheston returned to his hotel, thinking of Mrs. 
Potts. (whom he had made up his mind to dislike,) of the 
old adage, that “* evil communication corrupts g man- 
ners,” and of the almost irresistible contagion of folly and 
vanity. “lam disappointed in Albina,” said he, “in fu- 
ture, | will regard her only as my mother’s neice, and more 
than a cousin she shall never be to me.” 

Albina having assisted Mrs. Marsden in lamenting over 
the burnt cake, took off her silk frock, again pinned up her 
hair, and joined assiduously in preparing another plumb- 
cake, to replace the first one. A fatality seemed to attend 
nearly all the confections, as is often the case, when par- 
ticular importance is attached to their success. The jelly 
obstinately refused to clarify, and the blanc-mange was 
equally unwilling to congeal. The maccaroons having run 
in baking, had neither shape nor feature, the kisses de- 
clined rising, and the sponge-cake contradicted its name. 
Some of the things succeeded, but most were complete 
failures: probably because (as old Katy insisted) “there 
was a spell upon them.” In a city these disasters could 
easily have been remedied, (even at the eleventh hour) by 
sending to a confectioner’s shop, but in the country there 
is no alternative. Some of these mischances might perhaps 
have been attributed to the volunteered assistance of a 
mantua-maker, that had been sent for from the city to 
make new dresses for the occasion, and who, on this busy 
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jay. being “one of the best creatures in the world,” had 
day, Od her willingnes her hand to any thi 
declared her willingness to turn her hand to any thing. 

it was late in the afternoon before the papering was 
over, and then great indeed was the bustle in clearing 
away the litter, clearing the floors, putting down the car- 
pets, and replacing the furniture. in the midst of the con- 
fusion, and whilst the ladies were earnestly engaged in 
fixing the ornaments. Drusa came in to say that Dixon the 
waiter that had been hired for the evening, had just arrived, 
and falling to work immediately, he had poured all the 
bianc-mange down the sink, mistaking it for bonny-clab- 
ber.* ‘This intelligence was almost too much to bear, and 
\irs. Marsden could scarcely speak for vexation. 

“« Drusa,” said Albina, “ you are a raven that has done 
nothing all day but croak of disaster. Away and show 
your face no more, let what will happen. ] f 

Drusa departed, but in a few minutes she again put in 
her head at the parlour door, and said, “ Ma’am, may I just 
speak one time more?” 

“What now,” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden. ; 

“ Oh! there’s nothing else spiled or flung down the sink, 
jist now,” said Drusa, “ but something’s at hand a heap 
‘worse than all. Missus’s old aunt Quimby has jist Janded 
fiom the best. ave is coming up the road with baggage 
enough to last all summer. 

“Aunt Quimby!” exclaimed Albina, “this indeed caps 

he climax!” 
a Was there ever any thing more provoking,” said Mrs. 
Marsden. When I lived in town she annoyed me suffi- 
ciently, by coming every week to spend a day with me, 
and now she does not spend days but weeks. 1 would go 
to Alabama to get rid of her.” 

“And then,” said Albina, “ she would come and spend 
months co us. However, to do her justice, she is a very 
respectable woman. 

all bores are respectable people,” replied Mrs. Mars- 
den, “if they were otherwise, it would not be in their 
power to bore us, for we could cut them and cast them off 
at once. How very unlucky. What will Mrs. Washington 
Potts think of her—and the Montagues too, if they should 
ne Still we must not affront her, as you know she is 
rich. 

“ What mavete ne signify to us,” said Aibina, “ she 
vas a married daughter. 

” True,” replied Mrs. Marsden, “ but you know riches 
should always command a certain degree of respect, and 
there are such things as legacies.” 

“ After all, according to the common saying, *’tis an ill 
wind “¥ blows no good,’ the paren gente: iey 
papered, we can easily persuade aunt Quimby that the 
ure too damp for her ae in, and so we can make her wa 
up stairs all the evening.” 

At this moment the old lady’s voice was heard at the 
door, discharging the porter who had brought her baggage 
on his wheelbarrow; and the next minute she was in the 
iront parlour. Mrs. Marsden and Albina were properly 
astonished, and properly delighted at seeing her; but each 
alter a pause of recollection, suddenly seized the old Jady 
by the arms and conveyed her into the entry, exclaiming, 
“Oh! aunt Quimby, aunt Quimby! this is no place for yon.” 

“ What’s the meaning of all this,” cried Mrs. Quimby, 
“why won’t you let me stay in the parlour.” 

“You'll get your death,” answered Mrs. Marsden, — 
“you'll get the rheumatism. Both parlours have been 
newly papered to-day, and the walis are quite wet.” 

"'That’s a bad thing,” said Mrs. Quimby—* a very bad 
thing—I wish you had put off your papering till next spring. 
W he'd have thought of your doing it this day of all days.” 

“Oh! aunt Quimby,” said Albina, “ why did you not let 
us know that you were coming?” 

“Why, | wanted to give you an agreeable surprise,” re- 
plied the old lady. “ But tell me why the roums are so 
decked out, with flowers hanging about the looking-glasses 
and lamps, and why the candles are drest with cut paper, 
or something that looks like it.” 
wg pe ute Boing to have a_ party to-night,” said Albina.— 
i m glad of it. Then I’m just come in the nick 

I thought you had long since given up parties,” said 
Mrs. Marsden, turning pale. 
= _ indeed—why should I—I always go when [ am 
ed—to be sure, 1 can’t make much figure at parties 











* Thick sour milk. 























































now, being in my seventy-fifth year. But Mrs. Howks and 
Mrs. Himes, and several others of my old friends, always 
invite me to their daughters’ parties, along with Mary; and 
I hke to sit there and look about me and see people’s new 
ways. Mary had a party herself last winter, and it went 
off very well, only that both tle children came out that 
night with the measles; and one of the lamps leaked, and 
the oi] ran all over the side-board, and streamed down on 
the carpet; and, it being the first time we ever had ice- 
cream in the house, Peter, the stupid black boy, not only 
brought saucers to eat it in, but cups and saucers both.” 
The old lady was now hurried up stairs, and she showed 
much dissatistaction on being told that as the damp par- 
lours would certainly give her her death, there was no al- 
ternative but for her to retain all the evening in the cham- 
ber allotted to her. This chamber, (the best furnished in 
the house) was also to be ‘the ladies’ room,’ and Albina 
somewhat consoled Mrs. Quimby by telling her that as the 
ladies would come up there to take off their hoods and ar- 
range their hair, she would have an opportunity of seeing 
them all before they went down stairs. And Mrs. Mars- 
den promised to give orders that a portion of all the refresh- 
ments, should be carried up to her, and that Miss Matson, 
the mantua-maker, should sit with her a great part of’ the 
evening. 
it was now time for Albina and her mother to commence 
dressing, but Mrs. Marsden went down stairs again with 
‘more Jast words,’ to the servants, and Albina to make 
some change in the arrangement of the centre-table. 
She was in a loose gown, her curls were pinned up, and 
to keep them close and safe, she had tied over her head an 
old gauze handkerchief. While bending over the centre- 
table and marking with rose-leaves some of the most beau- 
tiful of Mrs. Hemans’ poems, and opening two or three 
souvenirs, at their finest plates. a knock was suddenly | . 
heard at the door, which proved to be the baker with the /®i, 
second p!umb-cake, it having been consigned to Ais oven.’ - 
Albina desired him to bring it to her, and putting it on thew 
silver waiter, she determined to divide it herself into sli€ea, 
being afraid to trust that business to any one else, Ié 
should be awkwardly cut or broken to pieces; it Bei 
quite warm. 2 = 
The baker went out, leaving the front-door open, and 
Albina intent on her task of cutting the cake, cid not look 
up till she heard the sound of footsteps in the parlour. and 
then what was her dismay on perceiving Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague and their daughter. 
Albina’s first impulse was to run aw?v, but she saw that 
it was now too late; and pale with confusion and vexation, 
she tried to summon sufficient self-command to enable her 
to pass off this contre-tems with something like address. 
it was not yet dusk, the sun being scarcely down, and of 
all the persons invited to the party, it was natural to sup- 
pose that the English family would have come the latest. 
Mr. Montague was a long-bodied, short-legged man, 
with round gray eyes, that Jooked as if they had been put 
on the outside of his face, the sockets having no apparent 
concavity; a sort of eye that is rarely seen in an American. 
He had a Jong nose, and a large heavy mouth, with project- 
ing under teeth, and altogether an unusual quantity of face; 
which face was bordered round with whiskers, that began 
at his eves and met under his chin, and resembled in tex- 
ture the coarse wiry fur of a black bear. He kept his hat 
under his arm, and his whole dress seemed as if modelled 
from one of the caricature prints of a London dandy. 
Mrs. Montague, (evidently some years older than her hus- 
band,) was a gigantic woman, with features that looked ag 
if seen through a magnifying glass. She had heavy piles of 
yellowish curls, and a crimson velvet tocque. Her daugh- 
ter was a tall hard-face girl of seventeen, meant for a child 
by her parents, but not meaning herself'as such. She wae 
drest in a white muslin frock and trowsers, and had a mass 
of black hair eurling on her neck and shoulders. 
They all fixed their large eyes directly upon her, and’it 
was no wonder that Albina quailed beneath their glance, 
or rather their stare, particularly when Mrs. Montague 
surveyed her through her eye-glass. Mrs. Montagaa spoke 
first. ‘ Your note did not specify the hour—Miss—Miss 
Martin,” said she, “and as you Americans are early people, 
we thought we were only complying with the simplicity of 
republican manners by comin fatiere dark. We suppose 
that in general you adhere to the primitive maxim of ‘early 
to bed and early to rise.’ I forget the remainder of the 
rhyme, but you know it undoubtedly.” 
Albina at that moment wished for the presence of Brom- 
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ley Cheston. She saw from the significant looks that pass- 
od between the Montagues. that the unseusonable earliness 
of this visit did not arise froin their ignorance of the cus- 
toms of American society, but from premeditated imper- 
tinenee. And she regretted stili more having invited them, 
when Mr. Montague, with impudent familiarity, walked 
up to the cake (which she had nicely cut into slices with- 
ont altering its form) and took one of them out.—“‘ Miss 
Martin,” said he, “ your cake looks so inviting that I can- 
not refrain from helping myself to a piece. Mrs. Montague 
rive me leave to present one to you. Miss Montague will 
you try a slice ’” ; : e 

‘i; hey sat down on the sofa, each with a piece of cake, 
and Albina saw that they could scarcely refrain from 
laughing openly, not only at her dishabille, but at her dis- 
concerted countenance. 

Just at this moment Drusa appeared at the door, and 
called ont, “* Miss Albinar, the presarved squinches are all 
working. Missus found ’em so when she opened the jar.” 
Albina could bear no more, but hastily darting out of the 
room, she run up stairs, almost crying with vexation. 

Old Mrs. Quimby was loud in her invectives against 
Mr. Montague for spoiling the symmetry of the cake, and 
helping himself and his family so unceremoniously. “You 
may rely upon it,” said she, “a man that will do such a 
thing in a strange house is no gentleman.” 

“ On the contrary,” observed Mrs. Marsden, “ T have no 
doubt that in England these free and easy proceedings are 
high ton. Albina, have not you read some such things in 
Vivian Gray?” 

‘| do not believe,” said Mrs. Quimby, “ that if this Eng- 
lishman was in his own country, he would dare to go and 
take other people’s cake, without leave or license. But he 
thinks any sort of bebaviour good enough for the Yankees, 
as they eall us.” 

“Tecare not for the cake,” said Atbina “although the 
pieces must now be put into baskets. i only think of the 
Montagves walking in without knocking, and catching me 
in complete dishabille: after | had kept poor Bromley Ches- 
ton waiting half'an hour this morning rather than he should 
see me in my piuk gingham gown, and with my hair in 
pins.” 

“ As sure as sixpence,” remarked Mrs. Quimby, “ this 
last shame has ome upon you as a punishment for your 
pride to your own cousin.” 

Mrs. Marsden having gone into the adjoining room to 
dress, Albina remained in this, and placed herself before 
the glass for the same purpose. “ Heigho!” said she, “how 
pale and jaded lL look. What a fatiguing day I have had! 
I have been on my feet since five o’clock this morning, and 
I feel now more fit to go to bed, than to add to my weari- 
ness, by the task of dressing, and then playing the agreea- 
ble for four or five hours. | begin to think that parties (at 
least such parties as are now in vogue) should only be 
given by persons who have large houses, large purses, con- 
veniences of every description, and servants enough to do 
ali that is necessary.” 

* Albina is talking quite sensibly,” said aunt Quimby to 
Mrs. Marsden, who came in to see if her daughter required 
her assistance in dressing. 

* Pho,” said Mrs. Marsden, “think of the eclat of giving 

a party to Mrs. Washington Potts, and of having the Mon- 
tngues among the guests. We shall find the advantages of 
it when we visit the city again.” 
_ “ Albina,” said aunt Quimby, “ now we are about dress- 
ing, Just quit for a few moments, and help me on with my 
long stays, and my new black silk gown, and let me have 
the glass awhile; | am goir g to wear my lace cap with the 
white satin riband. ‘This dark calico gown and plain mus- 
lin cap won’t do at all to sit here in, before a!l the ladies that 
are coming up.” 

“Oh! no matter,” replied Albina, who was unwilling to 
relinquish the glass. or to occupy any of her time by as- 
sisting her aunt in dreasing, (which was always a trouble- 
some and tedious business with the old lady) and her mo- 
ther had now gone down to be ready for the reception of 
the company, and to pay her compliments to the Mon- 
tagues. ““ Oh! no matter,” said Albina, “ your. present 
dress looks perfect!y well, and the ladies will be too much 
engaged with themselves and their own dresses to remark 
any thing else. No one will observe whether vour gown 
is calico or silk, and whether your cap is muslin or lace. 
Elderly ladies are always privileged to wear what is most 
convenient to them.” ' 

Albina put on the new dress that the mantua-maker had 
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made for her. When she had tried it on the preceding eve. 
ning. Miss Matson declared that “ it fitted lke wax.” She 
now found that it was scarcely possible to get it on at al] 
and that one side of the forebody was larger than the other. 
Miss Matson was called up, and by dint of the pulling 
stretching, and smoothing, well known to mantua-makers, 
and still more by means of her pertinacious assurances that 
the dress had no fault whatever, Aibina was obliged to ae. 
knowledge that she could wear it, and the redundancy of 
the large side was pinned down and pinned over. In stick. 
ing in her comb she broke it in haif, and it was long before 
she could arrange her bair to her satisiaction without it. 
Before she had completed her toilette, severi.! of the ladies 
arrived and came into the room, and Albina was obliged to 
snatch up her paraphernalia and make her escape into the 
next apartment. 

At last she was drest—she went down stairs. The com- 
pany arrived fast, and the party began. 

lsromley Cheston had come early to assist in doing the 
honours, and as he led Albina to a seat, he saw that in 
spite of her smiles she !ooked weary and out of spirits, and 
he pitied her. “After all,” thought he, “ there is much that 
is interesting about Albina Marsden.” 

The party was very select, consisting of the elite of the 
village and its neighbourhood; but still, as is often the case, 
those whose presence was most desirable had sent excuses, 
and those who were not wanted had taken care to come. 
And Miss boreham, (a young lady who having nothing 
else to recommend her, had been invited solely on account 
of the usual elegance of her attire, and whose dress was 
expected to add prodigiously ot the effect of the rooms,) 
came most unaccountably in an old faded frock of last 

year’s fashion, with her hair quite plain, and tucked behind 

on ears With two side-combs. Could she have had a sus- 
picion of the reason for which she was generally invited, 
and have therefore perversely determined ou a reaction? 

The Montagues sat together in a corner, putting up their 
eye-glasses at every one that entered the room, and criti- 
cising the company in loud whispers to each ether; poor 
Mrs. Marsden endeavouring to catch opportunities of pay- 
ing her court to them. 

About nine o’clock, appeared an immense cap of blond 
lace, gauze riband, and flowers; and under the cap was 
Mrs. Washington Potts, a litle, thin, trifling looking wo- 
man, With a whitish freckled face, small sharp features, and 
flaxen hair. She jeaned on the arm of iwir. Washington 
Votts, who was nothing in company or any where else; and 
she led by the hand a little boy in a suit of scarlet, braided 
and frogged with blue: a pale rat-looking child, whose 
name she pronounced Laughy-yet, meaning La Fayette; 
and who being the youngest scion ot the house of Potts, 
always went to parties with his mother, because he would 
not stay at home. 

Bromley Cheston, on being introduced to Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts, was surprised at the insignificance of her 
figure and face. He had imagined her tall in stature, large 
in feature, Joud in voice, and, in short, the very counter- 
part to Mrs. Montague. He found her, however, as he had 
supposed, replete with vanity, pride. ignorance and folly: 
to which she added a sickening affectation of sweetness 
and amiability, and a flimsy pretension to extraordinary 
powers of conversation, founded on a confused assemblage 
of incorrect and superficial ideas, which she mistook for a 
general knowledge of every thing in the world. 

Mrs. Potts was delighted with the handsome face and 
figure, and the very genteel appearance of the young lieu- 
tenon, and she bestowed upon him a large portion of her 
talk. 

* | hear, sir,” said she, “ you have been in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. A sweet pretty place is it not?” 
aan shores,” replied Cheston, “are certainly very beau- 
tiful. 

“ Yes, | should admire its chalky cliffs vastly,” resumed 
Mrs. Potts, ** they are quite poetical you know. Pray, sir, 
which do you prefer, Byron or Bonaparte. I doat upon 
Byron; and considering what sweet verses he wrote, "Us a 

ity he was a corsair, and a vampyre pirate, and all sucha 
orrid things. As for Bonaparte, | never could endure him 
alter | found that he had cut off poor old King George’s 
head. Now, when we talk of great men, my husband is 
altogether for Washington. I laugh, and tell Mr. Potts it is 
because he and Washington are namesakes. How do you 


like La Fayette,”—(pronouncing the name a la canaille.) 
“The man or the name?” inquired Cheston. 
You see we have called our 


“Oh! both to be sure. 
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den’s proposal that she sfowkd exchange ber seat 1x a Very 
peasant oge in the other ream, next te her old thhead Min. 
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come vers well ner. 


Willis, aunt Quimby replied nothing but “Thank you, I’m | 


Virs. and Miss Montague, apparently heeding no one 
else, had talked nearly the whole evening to each other, 
bat loudly enough to be heard by allaroundthem. The 
young lady. though dressed as a child, talked like a woman, 
and she and her nother were now engaged in an argument 
whether the flirtation of the Duke of Risingham with Lady 
Georgiana Melbury would end seriously or not. “To my 
certain knowledge.” said Miss Montague, “his Grace has 
never yet declared himself to Lady Georgiana, or to any 
one else.” “J’lj lay you two to one,” said Mrs. Montague, 
“that he is married to her before we return to England.” 
“No,” geplied the daughter, “like all others of his sex, he 
delights in keeping the ladies in suspense.” 

“What you say, Miss, is very true,” said aunt Quimby, 
leaning in her turn across Mr. Montague, “and considering 
how young you are you talk very sensibly. Men certainly 
have a way of keeping women in suspense, and an unwil- 
lingness to answer questions even when we ask them. 
‘There’s my son-in-law, Billy Fairfowl, that |] live with. 
He married my daughter Mary eleven years ago, the 23d 
of last April. He’s as good a man as ever breathed, and an 
excellent provider too. He always goes to market himself 
and sometimes | can’t help blaming him a litt!e for his ex- 
travaganee. ut his greatest fault is his being so unsatis- 
factory. As fur back as last March, as I was sitting at my 
knitting in the little front parlour, with the door open, (for 
it was quite warm weather for the time of year) Billy Fair- 
fow) came home, carrying in his hand a good-sized shad; 
and [ called out to him to ask what he gave for it, for it was 
the very beginning of the shad season; but he made not a 
word of answer; he just passed on, and Jeft the shad in the 

kitchen, and then went to his store. At dinner we had the 
fish, and a very nice one it was: and Lasked him again how 
rnuch he gave for it, but he still avoided answering, and 
began to talk of something else; so I thought I'd Jet it rest 
while. A week or two after, | again asked him; so then 
he actually st1d he had forgotten all about it. And to this 
day 1 don’t know the price of that shad.” 

‘The Monta;srues locked at each other—almost laughed 





loud, snd deew back their chairs as far from aunt Quimby | 


as possible. So also did Mrs. Potts. Mrs. Marsden came 
up inan agony of vexation, and reminded her aunt ina 
the damp newly-papered walls. 
lady answered aloud—*Oh! you need not fear, 1 a 
well wrapped up on purpose. 
that the parlones were only papercd to-day, | think the 
walls have dried wonderfully, (putting ber hand on the 
paper)—l am sure nobody could tind out the damp if they 
were not told.” 

“What!” exelsimed the ‘ontsgues; “only papered to- 


ing so long bezween 
‘ id 
ahe 


— 


Hy 


cday—sturung up and testilying all that prudent fear of 


taking cold, so characteristic of the English. 
rous to inveigle us into such a place!” 

“f thought f felt strangely chilly all the evening,” said 
\Irs. Potts, whose fan had scarcely been at rest five mi- 
Hurcs. 


low barba- 


The Montagues proposed going away immediately, and 
Mra. Hotts declared she was most apprehensive for poor 
little La Fayette. Mrs. Marsden who could not endure the 
idea of their departing till al! the refreshments had been 
handed round, (the best being yet to come,) took great 


pains to persuade them tliat there was no real cause of 


alarm, as she had had large fires all the afternoon. ‘They 
held a whispered consultation, in which they agreed to stay 
for the oysters and chicken salad, and Mrs. Marsden went 
out to send them their shawls, with one for La Fayette. 
by this tune the secret of the newly-papered walls had 
pread round both rooms: the conversation now turned enc 
urely on colds and rheumatisms; there was much shiver- 
ing and considerable coughing, and the demand for shaw!s 
increased. However, nobody actually went home in con- 
soquence. 
* Papa,” said Miss Montague, “let us all take French 
leave as scon as the oysters and chicken salad have gone 


round.” 


_ Albina now came up to aunt Quimby, (gladly perceiving 
that the old lady looked tired,) and proposed that she 
should return to her chamber, assuring her that the wait- 
ers should be punctually sent up to her—‘“I do not feel 
quite ready to go yet,” replied Mrs. Quimby. “I am very 
well here. But you need not mind me. Go back to your 
company, and talk a little to those three poor girls in the 








| tague, “whether we would come. 
And indeed considering | 





MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


yellow frocks that nobody has spoken to yet. except Brom: 
ley Chestor. When fam ready to go i shall take Freneh 
leave, as these English people call it.” ’, 
But aunt Quimby’s idea ot French leave was very differ. 
ent from the usual acceptation of the term; for having gl. 
ways heard that the French were a very polite people, she 
conciuded that their manner of taking leave must be par. 
ticularly respectful and eeremonious. Theretore, having 
paid her parting compliments to Mrs. Potts and the Mon. 
tagues, she walked alj around the room, curtseying to 
every body and shaking hands, and telling them she had 


| come to take French leave. ‘To put an end to this ridicy. 


lous scene, Bromley Cheston. who had been on assiduous 
duty all the evening, now came forward and taking the old 
Jady’s arm in his, offered to escort her up stairs. Aunt 
Quimby was much flattered by this unexpected eivility 
from the finest looking young man in the room, and she 
smilingly departed with him, complimenting him on his 
politeness, and assuring him that he wus a real gentleman; 
trying also to make out the degree of relationship that ex. 
isted between them. 

“So much for Buckingham,” said Cheston, as he ran 
down stairs, atter depositing the old Jady at the doorof her 
room. “Fools of all ranks and of all ages are to me equally 
intolerable. Lnever can marry into sucha family.” ~ 

The party went on. 

“in the name of heaven, Mrs. Potts,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tague, “what induces you to patronize these people?” 

“Why, they are the ouly tolerable persons in the neigh- 
bourhood,” answered Mrs. Potts, “and very kind and 
obliging in their way. [ really think Albina a very sweet 
zirl, very sweet indeed: and Mrs. Marsden is ra'her amia- 
ble too, quite armiable. And they are so grate ol for any 
little notice I take of them, that it is really quite affecting. 


| Poorthings! how mich trouble they havegiven iiemselves 


in getting upthis party. ‘they Jook as if they nad hada 
hard day’s work; and I have no doubt they will be obliged, 
in consequence, to pinch themselves for months to come; 
for J can assure you their means are very siuall, very small 
indeed. As to this intolerable old aunt, J never saw her 
before, and as there is something rather genteel about Mrs. 
Marsden aed her daughter; rather so at feast about Albina, 


8 
ve } 
; . 
ti 


| | did not suppose they had any such relations belenging to 

i them. | think 

low voice of tae risk of renewing her rheumatism by stay- | 
s. ‘The | 


in future, | must confine myself entirely to 
” 





i has 
Lie aristoc 


“We deliberated to the said Mrs. Mon- 


Lat as Mr. Montague 
is going to write his tour when we return to England, he 
thinks it expedient to make some sacrifices, for the sake of 
seeing the varieties of American society.” , 

“Oh! these people are net in society,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Potts eagerly. “I can assure you these Marsdens have not 
the slightest pretensions to society. Ob! no—TI beg of you 
not to suppose that Mrs. Marsden and her daughter are at 
all in society.” 

‘This conversation was overheard by Promley Ches‘on, 
and it gave him more pain than he was willing to acknow- 
ledge, even to himself. 

At length all the retreshments had gone their rounds, and 
the Montagues Jind taken real French leave; but Mrs. 
Washington Potts preferred a conspicuous departure, and 
therefore made her adieux with a view of producing great 
effect. This was the signal for the company to break up, 
und Mrs. Marsden gladly smiled them out, while Albima 
could have said with Gray’s Prophetess— 

* Now my weary lips | close, 
Leave me, leave me to repose. 

But, according to Mrs. Marsden, the worst of all was the 
poet, the protessediy eccentrie Bewley Garvin Gandy, au- 
thor of the World of Sorrow, Elegy on a Broken Heart, 
Lines on a Suppressed Sigh, Sonnet to a Hidden Tear, 
Stanzas to Faded Hopes, &c., &c., and who was Just now 
engaged in a tale called * The Sewildcred,” and an Ode to 
the Waning Moon, which set him to wandering shout the 
country, and “ kept him out o? nights.” ‘The poet, net be- 
ing a man of this world, did notmake his appearance at the 
party till the moment of the bustle occasioned by the exit 
of Mrs. Washington Potts. Jie then darted suddenly imo 
the room, and Jooked wild. 

We wiil not insinuate that he bore any resemblance to 
Sandy Clark. He certainly wore no chapeau, and his coat 
was not in the:least a la militaire, for it was a dusky brown 
frock. His collar was open, in the fashion attributed 1 
Byron, and much affected by scribblers who are ineapay 
of imitating the noble bard in any thing but his follies, 
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MRS. WASHINGTON POTTS. 


hair looked as if he had just been tearing it, and his eyes 
weed “ina fine frenzy rolling. He was on his return 
vom one of his moonlight rambles-on the banks of the 
river, and bis pantaloons and coat-skirt showed evident 
mares of having been deep among the cat-tails and splatter- 
docks that grew in the mud of its margin. 
Being a man that to k no note of time, he wandered into 
Mire. Marsden’s house between cleven and twelve o'clock, 
' tined an hour after the company had gone, rec!in- 
ing at full length on a sofa, and discussing Barry Cornwal 
ond Lhomus Haynes Bayley, L. E. L&. and Mrs. € ornwal! 
Koran Wilson. After which he gradually became classi- 
cal, and poured into the sleepy ears ot Mrs. Marsden and 
Albina a parallel between Fibullus and Propertius, a Gis- 
sertation on Alceus another on Menander. | 

romiey Cheston, who had been escorting home two 
vets of young ladies that lived, “far as the poles asunder,” 
d Mrs. Marsden’s house on returning to his hotel, and 
voeine the Lights still gleaming, he went io to see what was 
che mutter; and kindly retieved his aunt aud cousin, by re- 
minding the poet of the lateness of the hour, and “ fairly 


and rem 








carrying hin off” 


Aunt Quimby had jong since been asleep. But before 
Mrs. Marsden and Albina could forget themselves in “ur’d 
nature's sweet restorer,” they lay awake for au honr, dis- 
cussing the fatigues and vexations of the day, and the mor- 
titieations of the evening. “ After ail,” said Albina, “ this 
party has cost us tive tinves as much as it is worth, both in 
trouble and expense, and | reaily cannot tell what pleasure 
we have derived from it.” 

“No one expects pleasure at their own party,” replied 
Mrs. Marsden. “Bot you may depend on it, this litle 
compliment to Mrs. Washington Potts will prove highiy 
advantayeons to us hereatter. And then it is something 
tobe the only family in the neighborhood that could pre- 
sue to do such a thing.” 

Next nerning, Bromley Cheston received a letter which 
required his immediate presence ln New York on business 
of mportance. When he wentto take Jeave of his aunt 
and cousin, he found them busily engaged in the trouble- 
some task of clearing away and puttiug in order; a task 
which is nearly equal to that of making the preparations 
fora party. They looked pale and spiritless, and Mrs. 
Washington Potts had just sent her three boys to spend 
the day with them. 

When Cheston took Albina’s hand at parting, he felt it 
tremble, aud her eyes looked as if they were filling with 
tears. “ Afterall.’ thonght he, “she is a charming g:rl, 
and has both sense and sensibiity.” " 

“Lan very nervous to-day,” said Albina, “the party has 
been to0 much for me: and | have in prospect for to-mer- 
row the pain of taking leave of Mrs. Washington Potts, 
Who returns with all her tiumily to Philadelphia.” 

"Strange infatuation,” thought Cheston, as he dropped 

’s hand, and made his parting bow. “1 must see 
more ofthis girl, before [can resolve to trust my happiness 
to her keeping; { cannot share her heart with Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts. When Lt return fiom New York | will talk 
toher seriously about that ridiculous woman.and Lt will 
also remonstrate with hier mother on the folly of straining 
or, nerve inthe pursuit of which she calls a certain 

‘Vie. 

Iu the afternoon, Mrs. Potts did Albina the honor to send 
for her to ussistin the prenarations for to-morrow’s removal 
‘otown; and in the evening the three bovs were all taken 
Hone sick, In Consequence of having laid violent hands on 
the Imgments of the feast ; which tragments they had con- 
tinued duriag the day to devour almost. without intermis- 
pep Also Raudolph had thrown Jefferson down stairs, 
tne raised two green bumps on his forehead, and Jeflerson 
renee La Fayette’s lingers in the door till the blood 

ae: Hot tO meuuON Various minor squabbles and hurts. 
nahi Mire. Potts went so far as to kiss Albina, and 
dew bee let her know immediately whenever 

| her mother came to the city. 
theramren” weeks, Aunt Quimby finished her visita- 
oe —— day after her departure Mrs. Marsden and 
son, and ale to town to make their purchases for the se€a- 
band also with a view towards a party which they 


ro Mrs. Potts jiad in coutemplation. ‘This time they did 
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ingen eee, with their relations, but they took lodg- 
Bata tes é 2 awh -hoarce , > “ y p 
cus ae fag uonable boarding-honse where they could re- 

Un the 


¥rext woman,” comme il faut. 
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Potts, that she might be apprised of their arrival; and they 
fonnd herin a spacious jiouse, expensively and ostentati- 
ously furnished. After they had waited tll even thet pa- 
tience was nearly exhausted, Mrs. Potts came down stairs 
to them, but there was evidently a great abatement in her 
affability. She seemed uneasy, looked frequently towards 
the door, got up several times and went to the window, and 
appeared fidgetty when the bell rung. At last there came 
in two very flaunting ladies, whom Mrs. Potis received as 
it’ she considered them people of consequence. ‘They were 
not introduced to the Marsdens, who after the entrance of 
these new Visiters sat awhile in the pitiable situation of ey- 
phers, and then took their leave. “ Sirange,’ said Mrs. 
Marsden, “ that she did not say a word of her party.” 

Three days after their visit, Mrs. Washington Potts leit 
cards for Mrs. and Miss Marsden, without inquiring if they 
were at home. And they heard trom report that her party 
was fixed for the week atter next, and that it was expected 
to be very splendid. as it was to introdnce her daughter, 
who had just quitted boarding school. ‘The Marsdens had 
seen this young lady. who had spent the August holidays 
with her parents. She was as silly as her mother, and as 
dull as her father in the eyes of ali who were not blindiy 
determined to think her otherwise, or who did not con- 
— it particularly expedient to upheld all of the name of 

otts. 

At length they heard that the invitations were going out 
for Mrs. Votts’s party. and that though very large it was 
not to be general; which meant that only one or two of the 
inembers were to be selected from each family with whom 
Virs. Potts thought proper to acknowledge an acquaintance. 
From this moment Mrs. Marsden, who at the best of times 
had never reaily been treated with much respect by irs. 
Potts, gave up all hope of an invitation for herseli’: but she 
counted certainly on one for Albina, and every ring at the 
doer was expected to bring it. There were many rings. 
but no invitation, and poor Albina and her mother tock 
turns in watching at the window. 

At last Bogle was seen to come up the steps with a hand- 
ful of notes; and Albina, regardless of all rule, ran to the 
front-door herselt. ‘They were cards fora party, bat not 
Mrs. Potts’s, end were intecded for two other ladies that 
lodged in the house. 

Every time that Albina wentout and came home, she in- 
quired anxiously of al! the servants if ne note had been leit 
tor her. Still there was none. Aud her mother stil! in- 
sisted that the ncte must have come, but had been mislaid 
afterwards, or that Bogle had Jost it in the street. 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday passed 
over, and still no invitation. Mrs. Marsden talked much 
of the carelessness of servants, and had no doubt of the 
habitual negligence of Messrs. Bogle, Shepherd, and other 
* thshionable party-men.” Albina was almost sick with 
* hope deferred.” At last, when she came heme on Mon- 
day morning trom Second street, her mother met her at the 
door with a delighted face, and showed her the long-desired 
note, which had just been brought by Mrs. Votis’s own 
yoan. The party was to take place in two days: and so 
great was ow Albina’s happiness, that she scarcely ‘eit 
the intigue of searching the shops for articles of attire that 
were very clegant and yet not (vo expensive ; and shopping 
with a limited purse is certainly no trifling exercise both or 
raind and bedy ; so also is the task of going round among 
fushionable mantua-makers, in the hope of coaxing one of 
them to undertake a dress at a short notice. 

Next morning, Mrs. Potts sent for Albina immediately 
after breakfast, and told her that as she knew her to be 
very clever at ali sorts of things, she wanted her to stay 
that day and assist in the preparation for the next. Mrs. 
Potts, like mauy other people who live in showy houses 
and cress extravagantly, was very economical in servants. 
Sie gave such low wages that none would come to her who 
could get places any where -else, and she kept them on 
such limited allowance that none would stay with her who 
were worth having. . 

Fools are seldom consistent in their expenditure. They 
generally (to ase a homely expression) strain at gnats and 
swallow camels. 

About noon Albina having occasion to consult Mrs. Potts 
concerning something that was to be done, found her 
in the front parlour with Mrs. and Miss Montagne. Afler 
Albina had Jeft the room, Mrs. Montague said to Mrs. 
Potts—“ Is not that the girl that lives with her mother at 
the place on the river, | forget what you call it?—l mean 
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“That is Albina Marsden,” replied Mrs. Potts. 4 

“ Ves,” pursued Mrs. Montague, “ the people that mace 
so great an exertion to give you a sort ol party, and hon- 
ored Mr. and Miss Montague and myse If with invitations. 

“She's not to be here to-morrow night, | hope!” ex- 
claimed Miss Montague. : 

* Really.’ replied Mrs. Potts, “T could do no less than 
ask her. The poor thing did her very best to be civil tous 
al! last summer.” P My f 

“ Oh! said Mrs. Montague, “ in the country one is will- 
ing sometimes to take up with such compary as we should 
he very sorry to acknowledge in town. You assured me 
that your purty to-morrow vight would be extremely re- 
cherchee. And as it is so carly in the season, you know that 
it is necessary to be more particular now than at the close 
of the eampaizn, when every one is tired of parties, and 
unwilling to get new evening dresses lest they should be 
out ef fashion before they are wanted again. Excuse me, 
} speak only from what I lave heard of American cus- 
toms.” ; 

“Iam always particular about my parties, 
Potts. 

“ A word in your ear,” continued Mrs. Montague. “Is 
it not impolitic. or rather are you not afraid to bring for- 
ward so beautiful a girl as this Miss Martin on the very 
night of your own daughter’s debut.” 

Mrs. Potts looked alarmed for a moment. and then re- 
covering herself, said—“*I have no fear of Miss Harriet 
Angelina lotts being thrown in the shade by a little coun- 
try girl like this. Adbina Marsden is pretty enough, to be 
sure—at least, rather pretty—but then there is a certain 
style—a certain air which she of course—in short, a cer- 
tain style—” 

“Asto what you calla certain style,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tacuec, “1 do not know exactly what you mean. If it sig- 
nifies the air and manner of a lady, this Miss Martin has 
as much of it as any other American girl. ‘To me they are 
all nearly alike. 1 cannot distinguish those minute shades 
of difference that you all make such a point. In my un- 

sractised eves the daughters of your mechanics and shop- 
onan look as well and behave as well as the daughters 
of your lawyers and doctors,for | tind your nobility is chiefly 
made up of the two professions, with the addition of a few 
merchants: ard you eall every one a merchant that does 
not sell his commodities by the single yard or the single 
quart.” 

* Mamma,” whispered Miss Montague, “ if that gir] is to 
be here, | don’t wish tocome. | can’t endure her.” 

“Take my advice,” continued Mrs. Montague to Mrs. 
Potts, “and put offthis Miss Martin. Ifshe was not so strik- 
ingly handsome, she might pass unnoticed in the crowd. 
But her beauty will attract general observation, and you* 
will be obliged to tell exactly who she is, where you pick- 
ed her up, and to give or hear an account of her family and 
all her connexion; and from the specimen we have had 
in the o!d aunt, | doubt if they will bear a very minute 
scrutiny. So if'she zs invited, endeavor to wninvite her.” 

“Lam sure I would willingly do that,” replied Mrs. 
Potts, but | can really think of no excuse.” 

“Oh! send her a note to-morrow,” answered Mrs. 
Montague, carelessly, and rising to depart, “any thing or 
nothing, so that you only signify to her that she is not to 
come.” 

All day Mrs. Potts was revolving in her mind the most 
feasible means of preventing Albina trom appearing at her 
party; and her conscience smote her when she saw the 
unsuspecting girl so indefatigable in assisting with the pre- 
parations. Before Albina went home, Mrs. Potts had come 
to the conclusion to follow Mrs. Montague’s advice, but 
she shrunk from the task of telling her so in person. She 
determined to send her next morning, a concise note, po- 
litely requesting her not to come; and she intended after- 
wards to call on her and apologize, on the plea of her party 
being by no means general, but still so large that every 
inch of room was an object of importance; also that the 
selection consisted entirely of persons well known to each 
other and accustomed to meet in company, and that there 
was every reason to fear that her gentle and modest friend 
Albina would have been unable to enjoy herself among so 
many strangers, &c., &c. ‘hese excuses, she knew were 
very flimsy, but she trusted to Albina’s good nature, and 
she thought she could smooth off all by inviting both her 
and her mother to a sociable tea. 

Next morning, Mrs, Potts who was on no eceasion very 
ready with her pen, considering that she professed to be 
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au fait in every thing, employed near an hour in manufac. 
turing the following note to Albina. 

* Mrs. Washington Potts’ compliments to Miss Mars. 
den, and she regrets being under the necessity of dispens. 
ing with Miss M.’s company to join the social circle at her 
mansion-house this evening. Mrs. W. P. will explain here. 
after, hoping Mrs. and Miss M. are both well. Mr. W. 
P. requests his respects to both ladies, as well as Miss 
Potts, and their fivorite little Lafayette desires his best 
love.” 

The billet arrived while Albina had gone to her mantua- 
maker to have her new dress fitted on for the last time. 
Her mother opened the note and read it; a liberty whieh 
no parent should take with the correspondence of a grown: 
up daughter. Mrs. Marsden was shocked at its contents, 
and ata loss to guess the motive of so strange an interdie. 
tion. At first her only emotion was resentment against 
Mrs. Fotts. Then she thought of the disappointment and 
mortification of poor Albina, whom she pictured to herself 
passing a forlorn evening at home, perhaps crying in her 
own room. Next, she recollected the elegant new dress in 
which Albina would have looked so beautifully, and which 
would now be useless. 

“Oh!” soliloquized Mrs. Marsden, “ what a pity this un- 
necountable note was not dropped and lost in the street, 
But then, of course some one would have found and read 
it, and that would have been werse than all. How could 
Mrs. Potts be guilty of such abominable rudeness, as to 
desire poor Albina not to come, after she had been invited. 
But great people think they may do anything. 1 wish the 
note had fallen into the fire before it came to my hands; 
then Albina would have known nothimg of it; she wenld 
have gone to the party. looking more charmingly than ever 
she did in her life; and she would be seen there, end ae- 
mired, and make new acquaintances, and Mrs. Potts conid 
do no otherwise than behave to her politely in her own 
house. Nobody would know of this vile billet, which per- 
haps after all is only a joke, and Mrs. Potts would suppose 
that of course Albina had not received it; besides I have 
no doubt that Mrs. Potts will send for her to-murrow. and 
make a satisfactory explanation. But then, to-night, if Al- 
bina could only get there to-night. What harm can possi- 
bly arrive from my not showing her the note till to-morrew. 
Why should the dear girl be deprived of all the pleasure 
she anticipated this evening. And even if she expected no 
enjoyment whatever, still how great will be the advantage 
of having her seen at Mrs. Washington Potts’s select par- 
ty; it will at once get her on in the world. Of course Mrs. 
Potts will conclude that the note miscarried, and will treat 
her as if it had never been sent. I am really most strongly 
tempted to suppress it, and Jet Albina go.” 

The more Mrs. Marsden thought of this project the less 
objectionable it appeared to her. When she saw Albina 
come home delighted with her new dress; which fitted her 
exactly, and when she heard her impatiently wishing that 
evening was come, this weak and ill-judging mother could 
not resolve (as she afterwards said) to dash all her pleasant 
anticipations to the ground, and demolish her castles in the 
air. “ My daughter shall be happy to-night,” thought she, 
“ whatever may be the event of toamorrow.” She hastily 
concealed the note, and kept her resolution of not men- 
tioning it to Albina. 

Evening came, and Albina’s beautiful hair was arranged 
and decorated by a fashionable French barber. She was 
drest, and looked charmingly. = yh 

Albina knew that Mrs. Potts had sent an invitation 10 
the United States Hotel for Lieutenant Cheston, who wat 
daily expected but had not yet returned from New York, 
and she regretted much that she could not go to the parly 
under his escort. She knew no one else of the company, 
and she had no alternative but to send for a earriage and 
proceeded thither by herself, after her mother had de 
spatched repeated messages to the hotel to know if Mr. 
Cheston had yet arrived, for he was certainly oxpectec 
back that evening. 

As Albina drove to the house, she felt all the terrors of 
diffidence coming upon her, and already repented that she 
had ventured on this enterprise alone. On arriving, she 
did not go into the ladies’ room, but gave her hood a 
cloak at once to a servant, and tremulous!y requested 20- 
other attendant to inform Mr. Potts that a lady wished te 
see him. Mr. Potts accordingly came out into the hall, and 
looked surprised at finding Albina there, for he had hea 
his wife and daughter talking of the note of interdiction. 
But concluding, as he often did, that it w: s in vain forlam 
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i trp to comprehend the proceedings of women, he thought 
ithest tosay nouning. sae te 

Oa Albina requesting him to accompany her on her en- 
trance, he gave her his arm in silence, and with a very 
perplexed face escorted her into the principal room, As 
heled her up to his wife, his countenance gradually chang- 
ed from perplexity to something like fright. Albina paid 
her compliments to Mrs. Potts, whe received her with evi- 
dent amazement, and without replying. Nirs. Montague, 
who sat next to the lady of the mansion, opened sill wider 
her immense eyes, and then “to make assurance doubly 
sure,” applied her opera-giass. Miss Montague tirst stared, 

on laughed. 
et much disconcerted, turned to look for a seat; Mr. 
Potts having withdrawn his arm, As she retired to the 
only vacant chair, she heard a half whisper running along 
the line of ladies, and though she could not distinguish the 
words so es to make any connected sense of them, she felt 
at they alluded to her. 
on et, belicve my eyes?” said Mrs. Potts. Oe ’ 

“ The assurance of American girls is astonishing,” said 

s. Montague. 

" She was forbidden to come,” said Miss Montague to a 
young lady beside her. “ Mrs. Potts herself forbade her 
come.” 

She was actually prohibited,” resumed Mrs. Montague, 
eaning over to Mrs. Jones. d ets 

“T sent her myself a note of prohibition,” said Mrs. Potts, 
leaning over to Mrs. Smith. “ I had serious objections to 
having her here:” aioe 

“| never saw such downright impudence,” pursued Mrs. 
Montague. “ This | suppose is one of the consequences 
of the liberty, and freedom, and independence that = 
Americans are always talking about. | must tell Mr. Mon- 
tague, for really this is too good to lose.” 

And beckoning her husband to come to her, “ My dear,” 
said she, “ put down in your memorandum-book, that 
when American married ladies invite young ladies to par- 
ties, they on second thoughts forbid them to come, and 
that the said American young ladies boldly persist in com- 
ing, in spite of the forbiddance.” : 

And she then related to them the whole affair, at full 
length, and with numerous embellishments, looking all the 
time at poor Albina. 

The story was soon circulated round the room in whis- 
pers and murmurs, and no one had candor or kindness to 
suggest the possibility of Miss Marsden’s having never re- 
ceived the note. 

Albina soon perceived herself to be an object of remark 
and animadversion, and was sadly at a loss to divine the 
cause. The two ladies that were nearest to her, rose up 
and left their seats, while two others edged their chairs far- 
ther off. She knew no one, she was introduced to no one, 
but she saw that every one was looking at her as she sat 
by herself, alone, conspicuous, abashed. ‘Tea was waiting 
for a lady that came always last, and the whole company 
seemed to have leisure to gaze on poor Albina, and to 
whisper about her. 

Her situation now became intolerable. She felt that 
there was nothing left for her but to go home. Unlucl:ily 
she had ordered the carriage at eleven o’clock. At ast she 
resolved on making a great effort. and on a plea of a vio- 
lent headache (a plea which by this time wasliteraliy true) 
toask Mrs. Potts if she would allow a servant to bring a 
coach for her. 

After several attempts, she rose, for this purpose; but 
she saw at the same moment that all eyes were turned 
upon her. She tremblingly and with downcast tooks ad- 
vanced till she got into the middle of the room, and then 
all her courage deserted her at‘ence, when she heard some 
one say, “ | wonder what she is going to do next.” 


She stopped suddenly, and stood motionless, and she 
saw Miss Potts giggle, and heard her say to a school-girl 
near her—“ I suppose she is going speak a speech.” She 
ym very pale, and felt as if she could gladly sink into 
the floor, when suddenly some one took her hand, and the 
yolce of Bromley Cheston said to her—“ Albina—Miss 
Marsden—-I will conduct you wherever you wish to go” — 
wat then lowering his tone, he asked her—* Why this agi- 
ation—what has mo to distress you ?” 

Cheston had just arrived from New York, having been 
by ained on the way by an accident_that happened to one 

the boats, and finding that Mrs. Marsden was in town, 


immediately to her lodgings. He had intended declining 
the invitation of Mrs. Potts, but when he tound that Albina 
had gore thither, he hastily changed his dress and went to 
the purty. When he entered, what was his amazement to 
see her standing alone, in the centre of the rcom, and the 
company whispering and gazing at her. 

Albina on hearing the voice of a friend, the voice of 
Bomley Cheston, was completely overcome; and she co- 
vered her face and burst into tears. **Albina,” said Ches- 
ton, “I will not now ask an explanation; I see that, what- 
ever may hive happened, you had best go home.” “Oh! 
most gladly, most thankfully,” she exclaimed in a voce 
almost inarticulate with cobs. Cheston drew her erm 
within his, and bowing to Mrs. Potts, he Jed Albina out of 
the apartment, and conducted her to the staircase, whence 
she went to the ludies’ room te compose herself’ a little, 
and prepare for her departure. 

Cheston then sent one servant for a carriage, and arother 
to tell Mr. Potts that he desired to speak with him in the 
hail. Votts came out with a pale frightened face. and said 
—‘“Indecd. sir—indeed, | had nothing to do with it; ask the 
women. It was all them entirely. It was the women that 
langhed at Miss Albina and whispered about her.” 

“For what?” demanded the lieutenant. “I insist on know- 
ing for what cause.” 

“Why, sir,” replied Potts, “she came here to my wife’s 
party, after Mrs. Potts had sent her a note desiring her to 
stay away; which was certainly an odd thing for a young 
lady to do.” 

“There is some mistake,” exclaimed Cheston, “I’l] stake 
my life that she never saw the note. And now, for what 
poor tao Mrs. Potts-write such a note! How did she 

are— 

“Oh!” replied Potts, stammering and hesitating, “women 
will have their notions; men are not half so particular 
about their company. Sonehow, after Mrs. Potts had in- 
vited Miss Albina, she thought on farther consideration 
that poor Miss Albina was not quite genteel enough tor 
her party. You know ali the women now mrke a great 
point of being genteel. But indeed, sir, (observing the 
storm that was gathering on Cheston’s brow) indced, sir— 
Iwas not in the least to blame. It was altogether the fault 
of my wife.” _ 

The indignation of the lieutenant was so highly excited, 
that nothing could have checked it but the recoilection 
that Potts was in his own house. At this moment Albina 
came down stairs, and Cheston took her hand and said to 
her—*“ Albina, did you receive a note from Mfs. Potts, in- 
terdicting your presence at the party.”—“Oh! no, indeed!” 
exclaimed Albina, amazed at the question. “Surely, she 
did not send me such a note.”—"Yes, she did, though,” 
said Potts quickly.—‘‘Is it then necessary for me to say,” 
said Albina indignantly, “that under those circumstances, 
nothing could have induced me to enter this house, now 
or ever. I saw or heard nothing of this note. And is this 
the reason that I have been treated so rudely—so cruelly!” 

Upon this Mr. Potts made his escape, and Cheston hay- 
ing put Albina into the carriage, desired the coachman to 
wait a few moments. He then returned to the drawing- 
room, and approached Mirs. Potts who was standing with 
half the company collected round her, and explaining with 
great volubility the whole history of Albina Marsden. On 
the appearance of Cheston she stopped short, znd all her 
auditors looked foolish. ; 

‘Lhe young officer advanced into the centre of the circle, 
and first addressing Mrs. Potts, he said to her—‘‘In justice 
to Miss Marsden, ! have returned, madam, to inform you 
that your note of interdiction, with which you have so 
kindly made aii the company acquainted, was till this mo- 
ment unknown to that yonng lady. But eyen had she 
come wilfully, and in the full knowledge of your prohibi- 
tion, no circumstances whatever could justify the rudeness 
with which I find she has been treated. 1 have now only 
to say, that if any gentleman presumes either here or 
hereafter tu cast a reflection on the conduct of Miss Ajbina 
Marsden in this or in any other instance, he must answer 
to me for the consequences. And if | find that any lady 
has invidiously misrepresented this occurrence, I shalj in- 
sist on an atonement from her husband, her brother or her 


admirer.” 


He then bowed and departed, and the company looked 
still more foolish. 


“This lesson,” thought Cheston, “will have the saluta 
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effect of curing Albina of her predominant follies. She ig 
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alevely viel after all. aud when withdrawn from the influ- 
ence of her raother, wil imuke a casrmiug woman and aa 
excelent wite.” 
iwtore the carriage stopped at the residence of Nirs. 
Marsden. Cheston fad made Albina offer of his heart and 
Hid, a ad the otler was not ref fused. 
virs Moree» was scarcely surprised ar the earliness or 
Albina’s return from the party. for she hed a seeret miis- 
viving that all was not right, that tt re suppression of the 
ywote would not ereatuate well, and she bitterly regretted 
iriving done it. Wi hen ho rdaughter related to ae r the story 
of the evening, “Irs. | VCirsclen Was Ove rwheline -d with com- 
puecuon, and thos ch Cheston was present, she could not 
reirain frou ac kuowledging at once her culpabitity, for it 
ceruul ily deserved no sorter name. Chestoa and Albina 
wore shocked at this disclosure, beit in Compassion vo Mrs. 
Macwd den, they t& rare to add to her distress by a single 
coment. Cheston shor ‘ly atler took bis leave, saying r0 | 
Albina as he departed—“i hope you are done tor ever with | 
Nirs. Washington Votts.” | 
Next mormng, Che ‘ston seriously bnt hind]y exposin ated 1 
wiih Albina ane ber mother ou the folly and absurdiry | 
serticing their comort, ther time, their money, and in- 
' 
} 
| 
} 





deed there self? respect [0 the paltry distinction of being ca- 
priciousty noticed by a few vuin silly heariess people, in- 
rerior to th: msely es mn every thing but in we: uth, andina 

slight tiucrure of the sol-disant fashion; aad who, after all, 
oviy toox them ou or threw them off as it suited their own 
. myve mence. 

"What you say is very trie, Bromley;” repiied Mrs. | 
Marsdea. “Ll begin to view these things in their preper | 
ligit,and as Albina renurks, w e ought to profit by this last | 
lesson. ‘Lo teil the esaect trath, tb have heard since Lcame | 
to town that Mrs. Washington Potts is, after all. by no | 
yieius In the first eircle. and it is whisp-red that she aud | 
her hus bank are both or very low origin.” } 

Ne matier tor her eiccie or her origin,” said Cheston, | 

“ia our conntry th: -oaly acknowledged distinetion should | | 
be that whien as denoted by superierny of mid and man- 
ners.” 

Next day lientenaut Cheston escorted Mrs. Marsden 
and Albina baek to their own ihome—and a week atter- 
wards he was sent unexpectedly on a cruize in the West 
luducs. 

He returned in the spring, 1nd found Mrs. Marxden 
more ratienal than he had ever known her, end Albin 
highly improved by a judicious course of reading which he 
hact marked out for her, and still more by her intimacy with 
a truly genteel, highly tuented, and very amiable Faumily 
from the eastward, who had rece: mtly bought a house iu the 
village, and in whose society sae often Suneaed at the m- 
fuuanon which had Jed hee to fancy such a woman as 
Mrs. W ashington Votts, wih whom, of course, she never 
had any farther commuuicaiion. 

A recent and very large bequest to Bromley Cheston 
from a distant relation, made it ne longer necessary Unat 
the young lientenant should wait for promotion betore he 
married Albin 4; and accordingly their union took place im- 
nediately on his retora. | 


sefore the Montages left Philadelphia to prosecute 
thei ‘ir journey to the south, there arrived an acquaintance 
of thers from England, who injudiciously “told the secrets | 
of hia prison honse,” * and made known in whispers * “not 
land but deep,” that Mr. Dadkey Montague, of Norman- | 
court Park, Hants, ajias, Mr. John Wilkins, of Lainb’s, | 
Cominit s reet. Clerkenwell, had long been well! known in | 
London as 4 re porter tora newspaper: that he had recent- | 
ly ner ried a willow, the ¢ iedevant governess ot a Somers | 
! 

} 

{ 





Town Roarding-sehoot, who had drawn her ideas of fa- 
shion ‘ole life from the columns of the Morning Post, and 
who ftimished her pupils so much to her own profit that 
she had been able to retire on a sert of fortune. With the 
assistance of this fund, she and her daughter (the young 
‘+ dy was in reality the otf: ring of her mother’s first mar- 
riage) had accompanied \ Me. W Wilkins across the Atiantie: 
all three assuming the lordly name of Montague, as one 
well calewlated to strike the republicans with proper 
awe. 


The trath was, that for a suitable consideration, proffered 
hy a tory publisher, the coi-disant Mr. Montague had under- 
taken to add another octavo to the numerous volumes of 
gross misrepresentation and real i ignorance, that profess to 
contain an impertial account of the United States of Ame- 
mica. 





THE HEBREW MOTHER. 


From the Saturday Evening Pose, 


THE TIEBREW MOTHER, 
Addressed to my esteemed friend, Mrs. D. Paine, 
Athens, Fa. 
Again she pressed her trembling lips upon 
The cheek of her pale babe, and strove to hush 
Its feeble wailings with her mournful voice: 
Murmuring, in low, soft tones, the holy pealms, 
Which she had loved so well in happier days— 
Days that had left but their sweet memory, 
To soothe her now. “The noonday sun came down 
With its acenstumed brightness, through the leaves 
Of the tall palm, and lingered en the brow 
OF that fair dying child, as if to call 
lis pure young spirit from its darkened home; 
And sett nch odours from the rales below, 
Came up, with their delicious breath to cool 
Wis parched and tevered Hips. 
What brought her there? 
That yonng and lovely Hebrew, so aside 
From the glad Howery paths of those whose forma 
Were al! too delicate to move in bowers, 
Less lovely than Engeddi’s. Sure it was not 
‘That the world’s treasure, (that which buyeth friends, 
And meteth out the giddy cup of bliss, 
‘To those who revel ’mid the dross of earth,) 
The burnished plate of Ophir had departed, 
Leaving the wanderer cursed with poverty ? 
Ah, no; for her dark hair gleamed brightly forth 
With precious stones and radiant pearls and gems, 
Bright sparkling gems, of heaven’s all varying hues, 
And her white arms were girt about with bands, 
Dazzling in their deep Mwrought workmanship, 
And silvery tassels decked her rich dark robe 
After the gorgeous manner of her tribe. 


What bronght her there ? 
Alone, amid the hills of dark Judea, 
With her young precious charge, and none to cheer 
Her fainting spirits with affection’s tone; 
No hand to raise the famished sufferer from 
Her wearied arms, or cool his raging thirst, * 
With the pure drops which she could never reach. 
Where were the gay, the festive groups, in which 
That (iir-baired beauty moved, of late a star 
Of the first magnitude, and he to whom 
Her first pure love, her heart’s deep troth was given. 
The wedded of her soul, where, where was he? 
Had he too le(t her mm that trying hour, 
To watch with curdlmg eheek the fuiling breath 
Of her fair first born son; to see him droop 
And fade away, like a young spring flower, 
Lacking nourishment, alone to close 
His lueless eyes, when death mdeed should come, 
And thea in her deep hopelessness to bow 
Her soul to its dark destiny and dic? 


A sound is heard, 
A sad, low, moarnfil sound, and the dull wind 
Js burdened with the rush of dying tones; 
The long, shrill. clash of sword with glittering sword, 
Of sabre meeting sabre, the wild charge 
Of raging chariots and the lengthened shout 
Of fieree encounter; though so far away, 
Break in discordant murmurs on the ear 
Of Israel’s pale daughter, and she turns 
Her tearful eyes towards the red gleaming west. 
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NATURE. 39 


Where still is seen, though wrapt in flame and smoke, 
The far farned temple of the living God, 

Sanding unmoved anid the general crash 

Of falling towers. as if the spirit, which 
dycedeigned to dwell between the golden wings 
or the fair cherubims, yet lingered there, 

To frown defiance on the unhallowed crew, 

Whose hauds had dared profane its holy shrine. 

\ smile ison the gazer’s quivering lip, 

Sad her dark eye flashes nuwonted fire, 

is it's quick vision hails the holy scite 

Of that steru edifice, her nation’s boast; 

Forgotten now are the protracted ills 

Which she hath suffered since her exile loue, 
Honger and thirst and cold, and deep fatigue, 

\ud those dread scenes of blood and crueliy, 
Wherewith man proves the love liis bosoin bears 
Tothase whom God hath formed of dust the same. 
Vorgotten now the dark terrific hour, 

When the shrill trumpet from the walls first gave 
The signal of invasion, and there came, 

Like an o’e rwhelming deluge, hosts of men 

in warlike guise, to raze the sacred gates 

Of great Jerusalem. Forgotten is 

ler beauteous home, in smouldering ruins laid, 
Her murdered friends, decaying *neath the piles 
Ofburning rubbish. [er young husband too, 
His last fond look, his last impressive words— 
‘ji, all have faded from her memory, 

Forgot, absorbed in one all-kindling thought, 

The thought of that high temple of the skies, 
hackWard she flings her rich unbraided locks, 

ad raising loft ker weak and trembling hands, 
The spirit of the chosen band of God 

Preaks forth from her deep soul. in words like these : 


“ Away ye men of Rome, 
Think ye te trample down 

‘The Temple, which our father’s reared, 
The mighty of renown? 


Awagfor lightnings dwell 
Within its sacred vail, 

Aye, and a voice, whose tones would make 
Hearts of the stoutest quail. 


Desist, fierce men of war, 
Nor dare, one moment dare 

Profane with heathen touch that shrine, 
For holy Usings are there. 


Ah, ye may bathe your hands 
In choicest Hebrew blood, 
’ } ) “ } r 
And desolate with fire the spot 
Where our fair d wellungs stood. 
A nd j i 
AUG ye may fling your chau: 
Arowad our brave and free, 
‘ 
And lead our weeping daughters forth 
'o dread captivity. 
Cut never may ye bring 
Po earth, our heavenward tower, 
Jehovah is its sentinel. . 
ew 
Rash men, ye lack the power. 
Meal Bis : 
Hush, hush my dying one, 
‘ For Lwould gaze ounce more 
pan that glorious dome, ere yet 
My pily image is o'r, 











How beautiful it stands, 
Like a proud spirit throwing 
A lofty radiance o’er the fieid, 
With shields and targets glowing. 


Most beautiful! eh, would 
My child, that thy dim eves 

Might see how deeply grand !coks down, 
That pillar of the skies. 


Tirm as the moveless hills 
My nation’s hope, ert thou, 
Home of our holy statutes, none 
[fave power to harm thec now.” 


Exhausted drooped the wanadercr’s weary lead, 
Though her wan vision clang tenacions stil] 
To it’s great idol, thinking some: miracie 
Would work as formerly, deliverance sure. 
Aye, and it did, but darkened sounds alone 
Revealed what that deliverance was. She saw, 
Vhe Hebrew saw her last hope fade. She saw 
The temple totter, fall, and heard the shriek 
Of dying thousands, crushed beneath the weight 
Of its red glowing timbers. Then she thonght 
On Him who prophesied that, not one stone 
Should Jie unturned in that pojluted tower. 
She thought on Him. the hated Nazarine. 
And the truth flashed on her benighted mind, 
That He indeed had been the promised Siiileh, 
Her nation’s Sing. and they had murdered hira. 
Oh, it was agony ; and in despair 
She sank beside her lifeless child and gave 
lier spirit to its Maker.’ 

cmotilliemmame 


NATURE. 


The contemplation of the works of nature af- 
fords some of the noblest, purest pleasures of the 
human mind. Gazed upon as the workmanshi; 
of a great, and wise, and good Being, who can 
consider them without feelings of mingled admi- 
ration and awe. Even in the inferior parts of 
creation, among the little things of our own earth, 
how much do we find to call forth wonder at. 
inspire delight. Animate and inanimate nature » 
is full of beauty and astonishing displays of su- 
perior wisdom. How surprising the order and 
regularity of the crystal. So exact. that amidst 
a million of the same species, no difference in 
angle and form can be detected. How beautiful 
the little vernal flower! Its leaves seem touched 
by the pencil of an angel. 

But let us rise still higher and take a wider 
survey. Let us gain some cornmanding eminence 
and look off upon hill and dale, and. field, and 
forest, and stream. What a boundless variety, 
and yet all beautiful! Whose eyes are so dull— 
whose soul so insensible that he cannot gaze and 
admire with almost insatiable delight? W hose 
heart is not enlarged, whose feelings are not re- 
fined, whose pleasures are not multiplied, by 
mingling with, and contemplating the beauties 
of creation. It is here we seem to commune 
with ourselves and with our Creator in his 
works. It is here that is placed the first impress 
of our Maker’s character. The mysteries of na- 
ture we should study, the loveliness of nature we 
should admire, as the work of the Almiglity. 
And how easy thus would be®ome our pathway 


JULIET. 
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from nature up to nature’s God. Let me say 
with Dr, Beattie, 


Oh, hiow canst thou renounce the boundless store, 
Of charms, which nature to her votary yields? 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields, 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all the echoes of the song of even, 
A}l that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the grand magnificence of heaven: 
Oh how canst thou reneunce and hope to be forgiven? 


W ho does not retire from the contemplation of 
nature with feelings of a tender relation to his 
Father in heaven? He can say “in wisdom hast 
thou made them all.” But when he turns to the 
region of animal life. he finds still more to gratify 
and delight, than in more inanimate matter. 
Here is superior wisdom and greater goodness. 
Look at the diminutive insect that crosses your 
path. Learn his mode of existence, his habits of 
life; the nice adaptation of his size and form, to 
all the circumstances of his being, to all the ne- 
cessities and means of individual happiness.— 
Examine the little fly that buzzes about in all the 
sportiveness of youth, and all the bliss of con- 
scious being and overflowing joy. Admire his 
gossamer wing, his fixed but bright and animated 
eye. The sun sheds upon him as cheering a ray, 
aad the summer air Lonsthes as mildly around 
haa, as the boasted Lord of creation. How true 
ie the declaration of the Psalmist, ‘*The Lord is 

vu unto all and his tender mercies are over all 
his works.” 

But when we have travelled over our little 
earth, and witnessed all it possesses of the beau- 
tiful and the sublime, when we have listened to 
the roar of the ocean, and the song of birds, 
w'ton we have looked upon the forest’s gorgeous- 
ness and the flowret’s beauty, when we have seen 
the limpid and purling rill, and the majestic 
river, when we have turned our eye upon the 
vine-clad hills and towering mountains; when we 
have seen and heard all this, we have but enter- 
ed the vestibule of the great temple of nature. 

There are other worlds around us to which 
probably our earth, with all its grandeur, is but 
as dust in the balance. The eye wanders off en- 
raptured with its discoveries amidst the bright 
orbs of heaven. Infinity of space is before it. 
Unnumbered spheres are above and below, and 
around us. And when the eye is tired of gazing, 
and when its spirit flying vision has reached its 
utmost goal, it calls to its aid the benefits of 
scientific discovery, and stretches out into still 
inore distant space, and there enjoys the new 
pleasure of seeing other worlds and beholding 
other wonders. ¥ 

PP - 

A virtuous mind in a fair body,is indeed a 
fine picture in a good light, and therefore it is no 
wonder that it makes the beautiful sex all over 
charms.—Addison. 

ee 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man un- 

easy, when great ones are not in the way; for 


zs of a block he will stumble at a straw.— 
Owe te 





MONUMENT TO KOSCIUSZKO. 


HOSCIUSKO MONUMENT, 


AT WEST POINT. 
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This monument, designed by Mr. John H. B. 
Latrobe, of Baltimore, is situated in Kosciusko’s 
garden, a beautiful retreat, immediately on the 
bank of the Hudson river,and surrounded on all 
sides by a. wild and romantic scenery. The ap- 
proach to this garden is by a small ravine which 
winds its way through an opening in the rock 
that seems to have been formed at a mosfitnt 
when nature was shaken by the agitation of some 
terrible convulsion. The enormous ledge of 
rock is cleft asunder, and the parts appear to 
have retired from each other, as if Ly the action 
of some repulsive force, until ceasing to act, it 
left them in their present position, and so situa- 
ted, as to constitute a perpendicular wall of solid 
granite on each side of the ravine. Through this 
opening, the ravine is descended by a flight of 
large massive steps of mounted granite, which 
were made by Kosciusko himself, and by the 
side of which, a crystal streamlet rolls gently 


down the declivity, passes thBough one side of 


the garden, and falling in a small but beautiful 
cascade over the edge of the precipice, it min- 
gles its waters with those of the Hudson, which 
wash in their passage, the base of the rock.— 
From the foot of the steps, the garden reaches 
out in a fine plateau, about two hundred feet 
above the surface of the water, commanding @ 
fulland delightful view of the river and opposite 
shore. It was to this place, that the brave and 
gallant soldier, whose name it bears, used fre- 
quently to retire from the busy tumult of the 
camp, that he might peruse without interrup- 
tion, the profound and difficult studies of his pro- 
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ODE—CASSIMIR PERIER, 


ion: and here too, perhaps, in yielding at 
ors the influence of that brave, generous, 
ind exalted spirit which animated him through 


ii, he would sigh over the miseries of his own 
snbappy country, and deplore the destiny that 


javed her. 
‘ee still to be seen some remains of the 
dirubbery which he planted and cultivated with 
isown hands; and the natural seat which he 
«as wont to occupy, is still pointed out to the 
sing stranger; and it is there that the corps 
ets have testified their admiration for his 


of cadets ; es 
valour, and their respects for his virtues. 


ed 
Written for the Casket. 
oDEWTO THE LAKE OF TILE WOODS. 
4)! hail to thy waters, lone Lake of the Woods, 
juthe gloom and the grandeur of deep solitudes ; 
How long undivturbed have thy waters been there, 
Thou lake of a thousand bright isles blooming fair? 


Thou source of a hundred bright streamlets and lakes, 
That leap to the ocean, and soiitude break: ; 

itww long have been blooming thy green sunny isles, 
And who have beea witnesses of all thy smiles ? 


Has tine been thy talisman, marking thy years, 

hy the annual shedding of rivers of tears, 

‘That fow'd froin the cold rocky mountains afar, 

From her snow-crested summits, and empiying there ? 


Haih the wild flower bloom’d on thy margin of green, 
And shed its sweet honors, and blush’d there unseen, 
Aud wasted its sweetness on the cold desert air, 

For thousands of years, all blooming thus fair? 


Hath the wild swan, and eagic, career’d o’er thy steeps, 
‘ind fear'd not the fowler, and fearless of deeps, 

‘eream’d wild to the night air, lonely and shrill, 

Asecho has answered trom valley to hil! ? 


Hath the red warrior guided his light cauoe, 

O'er thy lone, silent waters, of varied hue: 

ind marii@d all thy eddies, and each curling bay, 
Unbroken by ripples, that mirror-like ley ? 


Yes, all these through long ages of gloom, thou hast seen. 
Midst the changing ef nature, unchanged thou hast been: 
And time oaly hath marked with her annual floods, 
Thy long lapse of years, dark Lake of the Woods! 


Thou deep, inexhaustable, wonderous Lake; 
Thou source ef a hundred that ocean-ward make, 
Whose dark swelling waters eternally roar, 

As down the steep bed of Niagara they pour! 


Thon wonder of millions—g watery chain, 

Vhat comes from tly bosoifl, and flows to the main; 
No barrier can stop thee,—still foaming thy floods, 
Sull fed by the dark deep Lake of the Woeds! 


Thou divider of nations, that else had been one, 

‘hen those dark deeds of uaring had never been done; 
an no blood had been shed by a brother or friend, 
Which, naught but thy waters had made them contend ! 


: hou mather of lakes, in the cold north west, 
Peace to thy waters, and calm be thy breast ; 
May te gloorn that surrounds thee, and deep solitudes ! 
8: forever unbroken, lone Lake of the Woods! 
Whiteshoro’, Sept. 10, 1832. 
4* 
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Biographical Sketches, 


M. CASSIMIR PERRIER. 


M. Cassimir Perier was born on the 12th Oc- 
tober, 1777, at Grenoble. The son of a nich 
merchant; he at an early age embraced the ca- 
reer of arms,and served in the Italian cam- 
paigns of 1799 and 1800,—in the staff of the mil- 
itary engineers. On the death of his father, how- 
ever, he quitted the army, and devoted himself 
wholly to commercial pursuits. In 1802, he 
founded a banking establishment at Paris; 
and subsequently established a number of manu- 
factories of cotton spinning, aud sugar refining, 
and alsosteam flour mills, ail of which were emi- 
nently successful, and contributed to the forma- 
tion of the immense fortune which he leaves be- 
hind him. He first became known tothe pub- 
lic in 1816, by a ro against the foreign 
loan system, which was equally remarkable, for 
a lucid clearness of arguinent, and a profound 
knowledge of finance. In 1817 he was elected 
ene of the Deputies for the Department of the 
Seine, and from that time until the Revolution 
of 1830, continued the firm opponentof every 
ministerial encroachment on the rights and privi- 
leges of the people. He _ particularly distin- 
guished himself by his hostility to the Villele Ad- 
ministration, having himself supported almost 
singly the whole burden of the opposition to the 
famous budget of M. de Villele, which he disput- 
ed item by item with a talent and perseverance 
worthy of entering the lists with the illustrious 
financier to whom he was opposed. When M. 
de Polignac became President of the Council, 
the opposition of M. Perier assu:ned a more vio- 
lent character; he was pre-eminent among the 
221 Deputies who voted the famous address 
which led to the fatal Ordonnances of July. 
When the Revolution broke out, he at once 
avowed himself the advocate of the popular 
cause, and opened his house as the place of Meet- 
ing of the Deputies who assembled to protest 
against the illegality of the proceedings of the 
Crown. Firmly, however, attached to the prin- 
ciples of constitutional opposition, and shrinking, 
therefore, from the probable effects of a revolu- 
tion ; he was one of the last to abandon the hope 
that his infatuated Sovereign would open bis eyes 
to the gulf on the brink of which he was stand- 
ing, and, by a timely revocation of the ordon- 
nances, prevent the necessity of the extreme 
measure of an appeal to arms, and a consequent 
change of dynasty. When, however, these be- 
came inevitable, M. Perier attached himself 
firmly to the work of consolidating the new 
throne of Louis Philip, and re-assembling those 
elements of order a stability which the convul- 
sions of July had scattered, but not annihilated. 
On the dissolution of the Ministry of M. Lafitte, 
M. Casimir Perier was called to the head of the 
Government, and immediately entered into the 
system of conservative policy, which he contin- 
ued until the close of his career. The last time 
he took any important part in the debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies was on the 20th March; 
when he pronounced an eloquent defence of the 
conduct of Government with respect to the 
events of Grenoble. The last time he was pre- 
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sent in the Chamber was on the 29th of March, 
when he merely brought in several private Bills. 
On the 3d April, he was attacked by the scourge 
which has desolated Paris, and, although the in- 
defatigable care bestowed on him by his medi- 
cal attendants had more than once apparently 
eradicated the disease, his frame, enfeebled by 
x long-standing internal complaint, aggravated 
by his intense and incessant application, was un- 
able to resist the violence of the disease, and, af- 
ter several relapses, he at length sunk under his 
sufferings, on the morning of the 16th of May. 

The dissection, which was performed by the 
first surgeons of the capital, proved that the 
sole seat of disorder was in the intestinal organs, 
and that the brain was in a perfectly healthy 
state; the developement of that organ, so emi- 
nently remarlable in M. Cuvier, was observed, 
though in a less degree, in M. Perier, and is ful- 
ly justified by the penetrating and comprehen- 
sive nature of his talents. As anorator, M. Pe- 
rier was energetic and impassioned ; the natu- 
ral warmth of his temper, added to the irritabili- 
ty produced by illness, frequently imparted a 
brusque acerbity to his style, which injured both 
the oratorical and moral effect of his eloquence 
but his reasoning was forcible, and his style com- 
manding and effective. {tis not our province 
to examine the merits or demerits of his politi- 
cal system ; recorders of, not actors in, the great 
political struggle in which France is engaged, 
we have too often had occasion to quote the en- 
thusiastic eulogiums and unmeasured invectives 
heaped upon him by the different parties, to ren- 
der itnecessary to repeat here, that he possessed 
the strongest proof thatthe reproach of me- 
diocrity could never be applied to him; it is the 
attribute of genius alone to make warm friends 
and bitter enemies. Be this system good or bad, 
it will at least be allowed by his strengest op- 
ponents, that the course he adopted from con- 
viction, he supported with unbroken energy, 
surrounded with obstacles of every description, 
opposed by ultra-royalism abroad, and ultra-li- 
beralism at home,be opposed the single bulwark 
of his undaunted resolution against the waves of 
the factions, which—flowing from opposite cor- 
ners of the horizon—united only in the attempt 
to overthrow and destroy him; andthough he at 
length sunk under the mighty conflict, he lived 
to see his system adopted by Europe, and died 
before its evil consequences, if it have any, could 
arrive to cloud his triumph! 

—————f>——_—_—_ 
MARSHAL SOULT. 

The Baltimore American has a_ biographical 
notice of Marshal Soult, the new French Pre- 
micr, from which it appears that he is now 64 
years of age, having been born in March, 1769. 
He is a native of St. Amand, in the department 
of ‘Tarn. He entered into the army asa private 
at sixteen years of age, and had risen at the age 
of twenty-two to the employment of Military In- 
structor in the army of the Upper Rhine, under 
\iaishal Luckner, with the rank of sub-heuten- 
antof grenadiers. Within two months he was 
made adjutant-m?jor and captain; this was in 
the year 1791. His next appointment was on 
the staff of Hoche, then commander-in-chief. In 
tc saint year he commanded a regiment under 








MARSHAL SOULT=-—-GENERAL ROBINSON. 


Gen. Lefebvre, and distinguished himself - 


much in that situation, and his services under 
Jourdan in the next year, that he was brevetted 
of Brigade in 1794, then being but twenty-fiye 
yearsof age. At the battle of Alten-Kirchen 
soon afterwards, he made that memorable de- 
fence and retreat which acquired him so much 
reputation. He had been despatched to the left 
ot the army with three battalions, and one hun. 
dred and fifty cavalry. In the mean time a 
change of position had taken place, and he found 
himself surrounded by four thousand Austrian 
cavalry. Though repeatedly summoned to sur. 
render, he rallied his forces and repulsed several 
general charges of the enemy, and finally car- 
ried his troops safely to rejoin. the army. He also 
distinguished himself at the battle of Fleurus, 

Sou/t commanded the centre at the battle of 
Austerlitz. When Napoleon was giving his in- 
structions he said to Soult, “cas for you, act as 
you always do.” It was on that occasion that he 
delayed obeying the commands of the Em 
to attack the heights of Pratzen, until they had 
been repeated several times, and Bonaparte ex- 

yresed indignation at his disobedience. “Tell the 
Smperor,” replied Soult, “that I will obey, but 
not just now.”’ He was watching the movements 
of the Russians, and when he did attack, the tri- 
umph was complete. Bonaparte, who had seen 
the maneeuvre, rode up to him, and in the pres- 
ence of the whole staff, said, ‘‘Marshal, I esteem 
you the ablest tactician in my empire.” After 
the battle of Eylau, he was created Duke of Dal- 
matia. 

a on ; 

Revorvutionany Remriniscencre.—tThe fol- 
lowing is an extract of a letter from the late Hon. 
Judge Peters to Col. John Trumbull, respeeting 
the Jate General Thos. Robinson, of Naaman’s 
Creck, Delaware. 

A day or two previous to the battle of Brandy- 
wie, he (Col. T. Robinson) was selected by 
Gencral Washington to command a_ picked 
corps of two hundred and fifty men, well offiiger- 
ed, with orders to reconnoitre and procure mtel- 
ligence of the march and position of the enemy, 
which could not be obtained by other means in 
a disaffected part of the country. He advaneed 
with all the precaution possible, but approach- 
ed too near its main body, or a strong advance, 
sending off light horsemen frequently, with in- 
formation to the General, through both night and 
day. At length he was pressed on, and was 
obliged to sustain a powerful attack. He drew 
up his command behind the walls of a berigl 
ground, and coolly waiting the onset, reserved 
his fire till the enemy was Within thirty yards. 
He then gave a well directed discharge, and 
mowed down great numbers of the foe. 

But he met with a severe retaliation; for a 
strong corps was detached to intercept him, and 
through superior numbers he had to cut his way- 
His color was taken, or nearly so, but rescued 
by unexampled prowess in himself and some of 
his detachment. In this struggle he received a 
wound, of which, though not slight, he was un- 
conscious, till he began to bear off the trophy. 
Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, he 
brought off the remnant of his brave but unfor- 
tunate corps. He returned to our army witb 
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LITERARY MEN—CARROLL=-THE LAST TIE OF LOVE. A3 


ahs his companions. The General’s 
aly thirty highly Trought up, and he wait- 
“ the bank of the Brandywine, viewing with 

snant solicitude the passage of the small re- 
ae of his chosen detachment, wading more 
roe ol deep through the stream. For Robin- 
a he always hada personal esteem; but the 
ate of his gallant associates the most deeply af- 
fected his sensibilities. You know how magna- 
nimously the General could, in most instances, 
control his feelings, insomuch that adversity 
gemed to have no power over his conduct or 
countenance: but on this occasion his usual ha- 
iit of checking his sensations forsook him. He 
spurred his horse into the stream, drew up in 
contact with Robinson, threw his arms round 
him in a paroxysm of fervid affection, and mark- 
edapprobation mixed with penetrating regrets. 
The Colonel has often told me, that he was mere 
overcome by this unexpected reception, than by 
all the toils and dangers he had passed. Bleed- 
ing with wounds, almost prostrate with fatigue, 
and nearly incapable before this to sit en his 
horse, he with difficulty maintained his seat. 
What a moment of rapture for an honorably, yet 
inevitably, defeated soldier ! 

——_—-—_~<?-—~ — 

Literary Men, by some extraordinary fa- 
tality, seem to be deomed to pecuniary embar- 
rassment. Other people make fortunes out of 
their labors, while they live and die bankrupts. 
Byron, with the enormous sums he received for 
his brilliant productions, and with the fortune 
he inherited, saw his furniture and library pass 
under the bailiffs hammer. Roscoe, too, the 
once wealthy—the talented and lamented Ros- 
coe, was stript ef his splendid library and his 
splendid fortune. Meore had to quit his country 
on account of pecuniary embarrassment—not a 
fault of kis own; but the treachery and fraud of 
a subordinate whom he employed, involved him 
ina debt of 20,000/, we believe. And last, not 
least, Sir Walter Scott, after his immense labors, 
and immense income by the failure of others, 
lefi not a single peund for his family, but left 
debts to the amount of 60,0007. or 80,000, which 
will sweep away every thing he left, and leave 
his creditors unsatisfied.—Happy for the man of 
genius, that if he leave no goods nor chattels, 
lands nor tenements to his family, he can yet 
bequeath to the werld, what is beyond the reach 
ofcrediters and catchpoles—the monument ot his 
genius and the immortality of his name. These 
at least, in common with the world, may be in- 
herited by his children—agd proud may they be 
of such an inheritance. 

—_—_—p=—_—_. 

The name of Carroll is the only one on the 
Declaration to which the residence of the Signer 
is appended. The reason why it was done in 

Is Case, we have understood to be as follows:— 
The Patriots who signed that document, did it, 
almost literally, with ropes about their necks, 
it being generally supposed that they would, if 
unsuccessful, be hung as rebels. When Car- 
roll had signed his name, some one at his elbow 
vemactcod, “You'll get clear—there are several 
Ol that a will not know which to take.” 





«Not so,” replied he, and immediately added 
of Carrollton.” —Ports. Journal. 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE LAST TIX OF LOVE. 

*Tis past—the last fond tie is broken 
‘That bound me to romance, and spoken 

The last word breathed to love ; 
And | am left on life’s dark shore, 
Never te bow to woman more, 

Inconstancy to prove. 


Oh Beauty! in thy magic power 

Hath passed away my manhood’s hour, 
A constant earthly heaven; 

But destiny hath long decreed 

The poet’s heart for love should bleed, 
Though hope and bliss are given. 


That I have sinned, alas, is known, 
But from ill-fated love alone 
Those sins have sprung; 
No error’s mine, since boyhood’s hour, 
That was not caused by beauty’s power, 
Or by love’s witch’ty wrung. 


With love those sins have past for ever, 

And [ no more shall err—no never 
Again in beauty’s power ; 

The last tie is dissolved, and broken 

The silken chain and love’s fond token, 
Adl, all in this lone hour. 


Oh, I have knelt at beauty’s shrine, 

And worship’d all these charms divine, 
Devoted poets sing; 

But never more this knee shall kneel, 

And never more this heart shall feel 
Love’s arrows keener sting. 


Henceforth on life’s eventful tide, 
My days and years shall darkly glide, 
Devoid of joys or fears; 
Lite’s fleeting hours shall henceforth bear 
Division between humble prayer 
And retrospection’s tears. 


Oh when in boyhood’s happy day, 
l first had Joved--to beauty’s sway 
First bowed the adoring knee; 

I little thought that I should walke 
To feel, alas, and to partake 

£o much of misery. 


Oh, then I dreampt that life would prove 
One constant scene of blissful love, 

Of hopes no tongue may tell ; 
But ah, "tis past—the vow is breken, 
The tie is sever’d, and is spoken 

The last, dread farewell. 


My hatp—Oh, yes, my harp, that young 
So sweetly and so gaily sung 

To woman’s listening ear— 
Shall never more be waked to song, 
Save to departed joys, that long 

Have been to memory dear. 


To blasted hope, to former love, 

Its strings again shall wake, to prove 
How hard it is no more 

'To be a man—no more to gaze 

On woman’s charms, no more to praise, 
To love, and to adore. 
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Ill hide me from the world—and why? 
I cannot look on woman’s eye, 
So witching, and not move: 
} cannot mark her angel grace, 
And gaze upon her heavenly face, 
And say I wiil not Jove. 


Thrice have I bowed at woman's feet, 

And thrice ill-tited love, so sweet, 
Hath fate awarded mine; 

Just at the hour when hope was bright, 

Dark disappointment cast its blight 
O’er all my dreams divine. 


Oh happy days of young romance, 

How blest ye seem, when I but glance 
Back on years gone by; 

The days of youthful love, ye scem 

Like some bright, blisst't] noonday dream, 
Beneath a brilliant sky. 


But they are gone, and hence, to me, 

Virtue my guardian saint shall be, 
My heart no more shall sin; 

Free from all errors, life shall glide 

Adown death’s dark and narrow tide, 
‘Yo peace, the grave within. 


No, Ira, life shall be to me 
One scene of heartfelt piety, 
Not shown in outward forms; 
My breast shall be as calm as Jakes, 
Where not a single billow breaks, 
Unruflled by life’s storms. 
MILFORD BARD. 


—g——— 
PALESTINE. 

Betupace.—This village was near the sum- 
mit of the Mount of Olives, on the descent, upon 
the eastern side, about one mile and a half, from 
the temple. A large number of Priests resided 
in this place. It was very remarkable for the 

rowth of immense quantities of figs and other 

ruits, hence the name Bethpage, from phagoi, 
green figs. 

BetrHany.—This is situated, on the east side, at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives, about two miles 
north-east of the temple. The tract of ground 
that bore this name, reached almost to the top of 
the Mount, then commenced Bethpage. Mar- 
tha, Mary, and Lazarus lived here, and at this 
place, Mary poured the precious ointment on 
Jesus’ head. Here Lazarus was raised from the 
dead, whose mansion-house is still shown to 
travellers. His Sepulchre is near the house, 
which the Turks hold in great veneration, and 
use it for a place of prayer. You descend 25 
steps and come to a small square room,and then 
creep into another, in which the body was laid. 
About 8 rods distant, is the house in which Mary 
Magdalene lived, and at the foot of the hill is 
the fountain of the Apostles, so called, from the 
circumstance of their usually calling there, to 
refresh, between Jerico, and Jerusalem. The 
spot is now shown, on which Jesus stood, at the 
time he blessed the apostles, and ascended, on 
which was once a church, but now an octagonal 
cupola, 24 feet in diameter. 

Turis Mountain.—This was the Mount of 
Olives, lying to the north-east of the temple, 


PALESTINE. 


about 14 mile to the summit. It extends north 
and south, nearly 2 miles, from which wasay 
commanding prospect of the Temple and City, 
Here our Saviour stood and wept, over Jerusa. 
lem, and delivered the prediction relative to its 
destruction. Groves of Olive trees still remain 
on this Mount. It was separated froin the ej 
by the brook Kidron, and the valley of Jehos. 
haphat. On this Mount, Solomon built temples 
to the god of the Amonites, hence it is called the 
Mount of corruption. It had three summits, 
Solomon built his temples on the south one; our 
Saviour ascended from the middle one; the north- 
ern one is called Gallilee. As you ascend this 
mount, you pass many Sepulchres cut with in- 
tricate windings into the rocks, called Sepul 
chres of the Prophets, and vaults built in mem- 
ory of the Apostles. On this ascent, the Lord’s 
prayer was dictated. All these things are still 
shown. The ve of Olives in this garden is 
called the valley of fullness, or silvan dormi- 


tory. 

Gbrmenaen<This was a village on the 
west side of the Mount of Olives. Toward the 
bottom was a — or grove, on a level plot of 
ous about 15 rods square, lying between the 
oot of Mount Olivet and the brook Kidron to 
which our Saviour often repaired in the evening. 
This is now covered with Olive trees, some of 
which are supposed to be the same then standing. 
In the corner of this garden, is a flat rock, said to 
be the spot where Peter, James and John fell 
asleep during the agony of our Lord. Atasmall 
distance is the place where our Saviour under- 
went that bitter part of his passion. Only eight 
paces distant is said to be the path in which Ju 
spesenmnes his Lord and said, “Hail, Master.” 

his narrow path is separated by a wall, from 
the rest of the Garden, as an accursed piece of 
ground. 

Poprer’s Freitp.—This place lies south of 
the city called Aceldama, the field of blood; — 
purchased with the 30 pieces of silver whic 
were given to Judas Iscariot as the price of the 
blood of Jesus Christ.—Judas having brought 
the money into the Temple and thrown it down 
in the porch of the Sanctuary, or holy place, the 
priests thought it unlawful to put it into the Trea- 
sury for holy purposes, and therefore bought a 
poster's field, as a burying ground for strangers. 
t is shown at this day. Tt is a small place not 
more than 100 feet long and half as wide, cover- 
ed with an arched roof. For it is an extensive 
vault into which the corpses are let down. It 
was called the potter’s field because here clay 
was dug to make earthen ware; and the fuller's 
field, because it was once occupied as a place 
where a Fuller bung his cloth, and bleaching 
was done. 

mB 

The common fluency of speech in many men 
and women is owing (says Swift) to a scarcity of 
words; for whoever is master of language, and 
hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt, in speak- 
ing, to hesitate upon the choice of both ; whereas 
common speakers have only one set of ideas, 
one set of words to clothe them in, and these are 
always ready; so people come faster out of 
church when it is nearly empty than when @ 





crowd is at the door. 
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SELES Eee 
“AND HAST THOU LEFT ME, LOVETT” 
Words by J. N. Marrirv, on the death of his daughter— Music composed forthe Casket, ty M. Hamer. 
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bring, Like Eden’s sun-shine, o’er My sor . row -_ ing. 
SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSF. 
Ihave no plaice of rest, The cords around my heart | Farewell! asthouart borne But we shal meet above 
r ‘or thou art fled ; Are shaken, thrili’d & sere; Beyoud my sight, To port aguin no more, 
i€ Ice is On my breast lis bitterness to part Regret for thee | monrn, Where blooms my angel love, 


My love is dead! With one so dear. My heart’s delight! Yn that blest shore. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. | 











EPIGRAM. 


Dodging the door of counsel “Catch,” 
A thief observed ’twas on the latch, 
Popped in, and quick again popped out, 
With wig, and gown, and riding coat; 
Then wrote to let the lawyer know, 
That he “had served him so and so!” 
Adding Postcript—*1 might have taken 
Cook upon Littleton, and Bacon, 

But Law to me’s a useless study, 

For I am rogue enough already.” 

Military Pride.—A farmer was elected toa 
corporalship in a militia company. His wife, 
after discoursing with him some time upon the 
advantage which his family would derive from 
his exaltation, inquired, in a doubting tone — 
* Husband, will be it be proper to let our chil- 
dren play with the neighbor's new?’ 





Wirtram Pitr.—The fashionable hours of 
the present times were neatly censured by him. 
“Mr. Pitt,’ said the Dutchess of Gordon,“ I 
wish you to dine with me at fen this evening.” 
“I must decline the honor,’ said the premier, 


‘for 1 am engaged to sup with the Bishop of Lin- | 


coln at nine.” 


In the year 1777, two soldiers took a fancy to! 


go and hear a sermon; the orator was Mr. Mur- 
ray, well known for his doctrine of universal 
salvation. In the afternoon of the same day, 
another preacher exhibited; but his doctrine 
was diametrical'y the reverse of what they had 
heard in the morning. ** Tom,” said one of them, 


** do you hear how differently these folks preach? | 


Which of them co you intend to believe?” “Tl 
be shot,” says Tom, “if I'll believe either of ’em 
yet a while, till | see it come out in general or- 
ders.” 


EFFRONTERY.—The crew of a man-of-war 
which had just returned from a long voy- 
age, was one day busily employed in bringing 
up the hammocks on deck to air; and as each 
man appeared with his load, he reported the 

- number to a young lieutenant stationed on the 
poop. 
the last. 
ficer demanded “ what number?” 
honor,” was the immediate reply 
can’t be, look ezain.”’ 
tell you it cannot be; the 
12 died of a fever in the West Indies, and it has 
not been used + ince.’ “It is your honour,” was 
the pertinacious reply. Down jurnps the officer 
off the poop, struts up to the hammock, and turn- 
ing suddenly round, with all the warmth of of- 
fended authori y,exclaimed, * Why, you rascal, 
what do you mean by telling me it’s 12, when it’s 
clearly 444?” “QLurd love your honor,’ says 
Pat, scratching his head, and casting a comical 
leer at the officer. 
sand pardons: but I always thought till now that 
3 times 4 made 12,” 


+ 


12, your 
*12! that 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A gentleman of considerable sense and know- 
ledge of the world, being asked whether a man 
agen genius without perseverance and sta- 

ility, or one of a dull but assiduous character, 
was the most likely to prove successful in life, 
replied, thatit was a diffcult question to decide, 
since it was impossible to throw a straw toa 
great distance, and almost equally the case with 
a ton. 

“I expect,” said a young physician, on his way 
to New York, on the breaking out of the cholera, 
“to witness a great many deathbed scenes this 
summer.” “Doubtless,” said a friend, “if you get 
much practice.” 

EPIGRAM- 

“Tet the loud thunder roll along the skies, 

Clad in my virtue, | the storm despise.” 

“Indeed!” cries Peter, “how your lot I bless— 

To be so sheltered in so thin a dress!” 

The following item is from a lawyer's bill 
supplied by a firm in Red Lion Squire, London, 
---* For calling on Mr.---, but unfortunately did 
not find him at home, 6s. 8d.” The same unfor- 
tunate circumstance occurs five times in as ma- 
ny days. 

Dr. Pitcarnne.—Dr. Alexander Pitcairne, 
who died in 1713, but who is yet remembered 
most distinctly im Scotland for his strong Jaco- 
| binism, his keen wit, and his eminence as a phy- 

sician, studied his profession in Holland, i 





An Irishman named Murphy was near | 
As soon as he gained the deck the of- | 


* It is, your honor.” “J) 
man who owned No. 


“7 Ine your honor fin thou- | 


he was for some tine the preceptor of Boerhaave. 
| His political principles causing him to be no: 
| friend to the Republican Dutch, he amused him- 

self with satirising them in verse. Dull, how- 
| ever, as the Dutch are generally esteemed, they 
had once paid him very smartly in his own coin. 
Pitcairne, it seems, took great offence at the fa- 
cility with which the University of Leyden, like 
some of those in this country at a more recent 
period, conferred degrees upon those applying 
for them. To ridicule them, he sent for a diplo- 
ma for his footman, which was granted. He next 
sent for another for his horse. This, however, 
was too gross an affront for even a Dutchman to 
swallow. Ina spirit of resentment, an answer 
was returned, to the effect that “‘ search having 
been made in the books of the University, they 
could not find one instance of the degree of doc- 
tor having been ever conferred upon a horse, 
although, in the instance of one Dr. Pitcairne, it 
appeared that the degree had once been confer- 
red on an ass.” 





i 
Erymo_ocy.—We picked up the following 
| singular etymology the other day, from an old 
| paper. The word “ News” is not derived as man 
supposes, from the adjective new, but from a 
practice that obtained in newspapers of an early 
date, of prefixing to the title the expressive of 
the four cardinal potets, Sie ino 
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meaning that their intelligence was derive? 
| from “* ali quarters of the Globe.” This must b 

| allowed to be, at least, an ingenious etymalog 
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